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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
a 





gis JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W 
Interesting House, Antlquivies, ee, and aa are. i) 
FREE between 2) TUES Att WADE BADATS. HURS. 
DAYS, and FRIv Ns. 5 ts MARC to AUGUST Pi 
for other days and for Students to be EY from THE CURATOR: 
at the Museum. 





OROUGH OF COLCHESTER. 


The CORPORATION MUSEUM of LOCAL ANTIQUITIES will 
be CLOSED to the PUBLIC, by order of the Committee, for installa- 
tion of Electric Light and Cleaning, from MARCH 9 to 21, inclusive. 

ARTHUR G. WRIGHT: Curator. 











Socisties. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1 


Established for the purpose of Transcribing, Printing, and Publishing 
the Heraldic Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
scripts relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partly kindred mabioces @ _ may from time to time be 
determined upon by the Council of the Society. 

In the Ordinary Section 56 Volumes have heen issued. In the 
Register Section 35 Volumes have been issued. Entrance Fee, 10a. 6d. 
Annual Subscription : Ordinary Section, 11. 12.; Register Section, 1. 1s. 
Chairman of Council—Sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart., F'8.A.— 
For oar apply to the Secretary and Treasurer, W. BRUCE 
BANNERMAN, F.8.A., The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 





BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
President—Prof. T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, LL.D. Ph.D. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF MET ROROUGH, D.L. J.P. 
His Highness the PRINCE OF SIKKI 
Mrs. CAROLINE RHYS DAVIDS. M. % 

Council—Prof. EDMUND J. MILLS, F.R.S. D.Sc. ; 8ST. G FOX 
PITT, Esy.: Mrs. ~ es Capt. c. ROLLESTON ; RvGtWALD 
FARRER, Esa. ; P. W. SERGEANT, ow ; MAUNG KYIN, Esq. 
The Hon. ERIC COLLIER, E. UDNY. Esq. 

Hon. Secretary—J. E. ELLAM, Esq. 
Hon. Treasurer (pro tem.) —Major E. R. ROST, 1.M.S 

On WEDNESDAY, March és at the CARTON HALL. WEST- 
MINSTER, at 4.30 p.m., Mrs. C. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., will deliver 
an Address on ‘ Buddhism and Modern Thesstt. 

Tickets of admission can had gratis on application to the 
ee.” 14, Bury Street, w. Cc, or at 4 P.t., at the Caxton Hall, 
on Mare l. 

Lectures are also held at 14, Bury Street, W. i. Tagg Weekly—on 

THURSDAYS, at 5.30 p.v., and on SUNDAYS, at 7 p.x 

Buddhist Literature and information is stainable atji4, Bury 
Street. W.C. 

Temporary Offices, 14, Bury Street, W.C. 


Exhibitions. 


XHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 

NGS by ALFRED W. RICH, at the GALLERIES of the NEW 

ENGLISH ART CLUB. 674, New Bond Street, W. OPEN DAILY 
ill March 21, can 10 till 5. Admission 1s. 











DURER, REMBRANDT, &c. EXHIBITION 
of Engravings and Etchings NOW OPEN at 
R. GUTEKUNST'S, 
16, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 10-6. 1s. 





SPANISH 


A Ft 


G ALLER Y, 
50, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ART DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF ANTIQUITIES FROM SPAIN. 


Antique Embroideries, Brocades, 


Velvets, Persian Rugs, Armour, 


Furniture, Gothic Pictures, 
China, Silver, Enamels, &e. 
RARE MUSEUM OBJECTS. 





OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHER 
AND ENGRAVERS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8S.W.—26 NNU. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 106. Adminion in oon NUAL 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Work by Old Masters and Deceased Masters of the British School, 
fncluiting, Spe _ Collections of Pictures by Hogarth and the late 


Open from 9 ‘4.x. to 6 p.m. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Season 
Ticket 5s. 











Probident Institutions. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
President-CHARLES JAMES LONGMAN, Esq. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM ELLERBY GREEN, Esq. 


[HE 


Trustees. 

CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., FREDERICK MACMILLAN, Esq., 
= RY HILL HODGSON, Esq., ARTHUR EDWARD MILES, Esq. 
e¢ DIRECTORS have much pleasure in announcing that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of the MEMBERS of the INSTITUTION will 
ts — at STATIONERS’ HALL on THURSDAY, March 12 next, 

a 

The "Meeting will be followed a Conversazione, at which the 
Right Hon. the LORD SLVERST ONE, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, has kindly promised to deliver an Address. 
Non-Members of the Institution are — to be present. The 

Concert will follow immediately ates ne Meetin Morning Dress. 

ORGE LARNER, Secretary. 


N BWSvVENDORS BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEB RY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The = GLENESK. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 

ingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this ce rg and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five shillings annus ully, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that be or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of oe in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSION NS.—The Annuvitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 261. per : unum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20. a yecr each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

he “ Franci is Fund” provides Pensions ror One Man, 251., and One 
Woman and was specialiy subscribed in memory of the late whee 
Fran who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fi't y x 
Pub r of the Athenewn. He took am active and lead 
throughout the whole veriod of the agitation for the repeal of Wine 
various then existing “ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The enployés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that ez - Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Instita- 
tion for not le ss thy 1 ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
ten years 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief i is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Member * of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servents 
who may be 1ccommended for assistance by Members of the titu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visi Conunittees, and 
relicf is awarded in accordance sy oe a and requirements of 
each case. VILKIE JONES, Sceretary. 
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Educational. 


FRAN CES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of 801. will be AWARDED in 
MAY NEXT, for purposes of Educational Study Abroad, to a 
WOMAN fully qualified as a Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should hold (1) a University Degree or its equivalent ; 
Qa Certific ate of Ffliciency as a Teacher ; (3) have experience of five 
years’ Teaching in a Secondary School; (4) should undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereo: 

Applications, wit ve copies of not more than three recen 
Testimonials, to he made, before APRIL 1, 1908, to THE SECRE. 
TARY, FMT Memorial Scholarship. North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, Sandall Road, London, N.W 





Yearly Subscription, iree by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENEZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 














Situations Vacant. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEBEUDIR CYMRU 
A MYNWY, CAERDYDD. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites spinon for the post of 
PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual Salary of 3: 

Further particulars may be obtained from the oo A to 
shew 5 »plications, with Testimonials, should be sent on or before 


AY, May 2, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
February 7, 1908. 





DINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
LECTURESHIP IN BIOLOGY. 

The GOVERNORS invite applications for the above LECTURE- 
ro 4 Salary 3007. per annum, rising by annual increments of 20l. 
0 400) 

Particulars may be had from W. SCOTT STEVENSON, 
Secretary, 13. George Square, * aia to whom applications should 
be sent not later than are 


HE UN IVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 
ane COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER in GEO- 
APHY. Applications to be sent in by MARCH 14, 1908.—Further 
pe bs may be obtained from 








W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


[EcrUrE 3SHIP IN TAMIL AND TELUGU 
AT OXFORD. 

The DELEGACY for superintending the instruction of Indian 
Civil Service Probationers at the University of Oxford will proceed 
shortly to appoint a LECTURER in the TAMIL and TELUGU 

ANGUAGES. 


The Salary is 1607. a year. In addition Fees are paid by Students 
according to a fixed scale. 

The appointment will be made for one year only, but the holder of 
the Office is eligible for reappointment annually. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications and Testi- 
monials to the UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR, Oxford. ee 
must be sent in so as to reach Oxford not later than MAY ], 1§ 
They should state the age of the Applicant, and whether or at hei is 
willing to reside in Oxfor 

The successful C vandidate may be mantra to commence work at the 
beginning of Michaelmas Term, 1 


(SOUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

The COUNCIL are prepared to receive iH he for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named COLLEGE (the standard of which 
is that of a University College), at a Sala rannum. No 
Fees. The Person appointed will be require, to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the Office, and to be a Graduate of a British 
University, prepared to take an active part in the Teaching Work of 
the College in one of the following subjects :— 

Applied Mathematics. 
Chemistr = f 

Flectrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Nav: oo ea 
Physi 

Canvassing Members of “the Council, directly or indirectly, until 
after the first selection by the Committee of Candidates, will disqualify 
the applicant on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 

App! ye: in writing, stat ing which Subject the Candidate 
proposes to teach, accompanied by not more than six recent 
Original Testimonials (which will be returned), addressed to the 
undersigned, at the Town Hall, mandariand. and endorsed “ Technical 
College, Appointment of Principal,” in the left-hand corner of the 
envelope, will be received up to, but not later than, 12 noon on 


MONDAY, March 23 next. 
FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sunderland, February 18, 1903. 
y IRKSWORTH | GRAMMAR 
BYSHIR 
num - oe MASTER. 
The GOVERNORS invite applications for ig HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of the above SCHUOL, to be conducted as a co-educational 
Cones, for Boys and Girls, which will be VACANT in JULY. 

















SCHOOL, 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information atthe to 
the CHUICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 01 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to eall upon or send ad folly detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBIT. Gé&éc 
who for. more than thirty Ze in been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is hg by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Upringham, 36 . kville Street, London, W. 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

= Snccesetel Beet nee} Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 

charge cosine f requirements b; GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 

POWELL & *SMIT , School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





lidates must be between 23 and 45, and Graduates of some 
a: in the United Kingdom. 

Salary A og annum, With House adapted for Boarders, and 
Capitation Grant 

“Where i isa small Pupil-Teachers’ Centre attached to the School. 

Canvassing prohibited, and will disqualify. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications, with co} es of 
not more than three Totinentale of Te recent date, marked ‘ 

f 
a a "ARTHUR J. MARSDEN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Market Place, Wirksw a 


TO) N GIRLY’ 
{ANGAL MISTRESS REQUIRED f 
RY M ATILEMAY or 
nn BUMMER TERM. Experience essential. Salary 3/. 3s. per week. 
Non-resident. pt = to HEAD MISTRESS. 





ITHIN SCHOOL, 


by, AMVESIT 
Ay} yw 
“035 4o auisee™ 
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HANEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, MAY 5, 1908, an ASSISTANT MASTER for General 
Form Work (including. some Latin). Salary ecoosding to scale, 
commencing at 1251 eaching experience essential. Graduate 
preferred. 

It is probable that an additional sum of Fen 101. per Session for 
Evening Work will be paid to a suitable app! 

Forms of Application may be obtained fom +> undersigned, and 
should be returned without delay. JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 


Town Hall, Hanley. 


HE BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE invite ap lications for the appointment of a MASTER 
(or MISTRESS) of METHOD in connexion with their Scheme for 
he Traini f Teachers. 
7 Rd will Ne. 3501 2501. per annum, duties commencing SEPTEM- 
E 
BE liitetes will be required to have special knowledge and experi- 
ence in the Principles and Practice of Teachin, 
atti n we. must reach the undermentioned not later than 








Full particulars and duties of the Office can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the DIRECTUR OF EDUCATION, Shire Hall, Bedford. 


URBAN DISTRICT OF WOOD GREEN. 


CENTRAL FREE LIBRARY. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
The COUNCIL invite suntestions for the position of LIBRARIAN, 
at a commencing Salar: ol. per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of 121. 103. each toa mariman of 2001. perannum. Candidates 
must have had previous experience, either as Librarian or Assistant 








rarian. 
Applications, marked “ Librarian,” accompanied by copies of not 
more than three Testimonials of recent date, to be ag at my 
Office not later than 5 p.w. on WEDNESDAY, March 11, 1908. 
No application w‘ll be considered unless made on the’ Official Form, 
which will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be an absolute dis- 
qualification. 


By Oni, 
P. 5 Clerk of the Council. 
_ Town Hall, Wood Green, ‘February 2 CA ee 
BROMLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 





The COMMITTEE invite applications for the position of SECOND 
ASSISTANT at a commencing Salary of 52/. per annum. Candidates 
must have had previous experience, and possess a knowledge of the 
Dewey ‘System of Classification. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three Testimonials of 
recent date. to be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
SATURDAY, March ~ _ 

ILLIAM J. HARRIS, Borough Librariar. 

Public Library, me Kent. 


RBAN DISTRICT OF BIRKDALE. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

WANTED, at the PUBLIC LIBRARY, a well-educated YOUTH as 
ASSISTANT, not under 16 years of age. Salary 10s. per week. 
Applications to be made in Candidate's own handwriting, and for- 
warded to the undersigned not later than MARCH 12 NEXT, 
accompanied by copies only of two Testimonials, and endorsed 


* Library Assistant. 
Fr. KEELEY, Clerk of the Council. 
Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Birkdale. 
February 25, 1908. 











REQUIRED, a LADY INDEXER. One used 
to Analytical and Minute Work preferred. Strict_accuracy 
essential.—Address fully.—B. C., Box 1362, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.c 








Situations Wanied. 


A GENTLEMAN, at present on the staff of a 
L echnical Journal, ee 3 CHANGE of EMPLOYMENT. 
Artistic and Literary bilities. Considerable experience = 

ch_ Work, Interviewing, &c.—Box 1361, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


MPLOYMENT as LITERARY ASSISTANT 

desired by ENGLISHMAN. Careful, punctual Worker. Bue. 

German, and Spanish Languages (acquired Abroad). aa 55, 
Athenxum Press, 13, Breain's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


y y \d oo yr : 
ECRETARY.— YOUNG LADY desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand and Type-Writing. Literary 
Work preferred. Over five years’ experience in well-known Magazine 
Office.—Box 1359, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


LADY (expe rienced) DESIRES POST as SECRE- 

TARY to a late or Gentleman. era. rs’ expe- 
rience. Good Handwriting. Shorthand, Typing. i of Proof- 
ecrrecting. Neat, businesslike, methodical. Excellent references.— 
E. B., care of Peter Harper, 29, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 

















Miscellaneous. 
RIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 


Mediveval Chateaux of France, Province of Toura’ Fontai 
bleau, Versailles. &c., APR a = talian Tour repeated APRIL, 3 

(Rome, Naples, Venice, Flore: . &e.). Switzerland, JUNE. Refer 
ences exchanged. —Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N. W. 
GENTLEMAN, lately returned from Arabia, 
onpert in Arabic (Literary pee Colloquial) and allied Dialects, 


would UNDERTAKE © {N 
B., care of Tipple, 13, A ramists Boe. y 4 Tangeae a 


GENTLEMAN i is anxious to TEACH HEBREW. 


rienced Teacher. Moderate f - 
Aiidress Miss FRANK, 3, Elvaston Place, SW. 8hest Preferences. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—YOUNG GENTLE- 
, yates “a his_knowled, f 
ReoRLY 2D ine nig’ ATE - re « E, FRANK FoRT ON: MAIN. 
ices. or 
ih Dirming a iculars apply R. W. RUSBY, 24, 


(TRANSLATION from Spanish, Italian, French, 


and German into English ee v.— 
Holbein House, Lower Sloane Street, 8, —— peeenetianens 














UTHORS of ARTISTIC, TECHNICAL, 
HOME-PASTIME ARTICLES are invited to write (giving 
particulars of Subjects) HOBBIES, Ltd., 12, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and ouuenene on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. on Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 








O LIBRARIANS and OTHERS.—FOR SALE, 

ATHEN.EUM, complete, clean, and ready for binding, from 

July, 1898, to June, 1903, forming ‘ten volumes. Offers.—B.A.. 
Box 1360, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


—_ ELEVEN VOLUMES (some out of 
rint) of SUSSEX ARCH OLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, 
illustrating the History and Antiquities of the County. Published by 
the Sussex Archeologi Society, 1848. Highest offerfover 8/. taken 
for the Eleven Volumes. 

Also a COMPLETE SET, bound in half-calf, of the ILLUSTRATED 

LONDON NEWS. | Price 201. or near offer. 

BU RRELL, “Littlebury, Saffron Walden. 








RUNDEL CHROMOS. —Large number in 
stock, many rare ones. Send Stamp for THIS MONTH'S 
LIST (giving size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham. 


To LET, STUDIOS or SMALL ART GAL- 
LERIES, &c., near the South _ Kensington Schools, 
Museums, &¢.—For particulars appl Be SECKETALY, Seer 
Railway, St. James's Park Station, 


S. Y. ARGONAUT CRUISES. 


267. 53.—34 days. iy tg ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, NAPL MARCH 11 to APRIL 13. 
Axntn be MARSEILLES TUN vIS, SICILY, MALTA, NAPLES. 

a rey SECRETARY, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N. ps 4, Charing Cross, 
$4, Piccadilly, W. ; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. 

















ar 


Cupe-Gilriters, Xe. 
UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 


ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, per 
,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
nown Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Re apse Plays, Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, yer 1,000. References to well-known Authors. 
Oxford Higher ee —M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





Y PE- WRITI NG.—NOVELS, PLAYS, 
SERMONS, and other MSS. Accurate work. Short Articles 

by return of post. Carbon Copies. a Circulars, &c. Legal 
and General Copying.—For terms apply H. OW W, 43, Page Street, 
Westminster, s.W. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
opying. Circulars, &c., Du iicated. Usual terms. References. 
Fetablighed fifteen years.—SIKES SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road. W. (Private Address : 13, Wolve erton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 











YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Prtose; Cambridge her Local; Modern 
Language s). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Roo: STHE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.c. 








Catalogues. 


B O 0 K 8. 
Largest Stock in London of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
Allin perfectly New condition, as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Catalogues post free. 
WILLIAM ey Remainder and pees Bookseller, 
High Holborn, London 


H. H. PEACH, 
37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, England, 
regrets that, sonia to continued ill-health, he is giving up the Anti- 
uarian Business carried on at the above address, and takes this 
opportunity of - thanking those who through their kindness helped to 
make the Business a success. The Stock, consisting mainly of Early 
Printing, Scarce Tracts, &c., 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 
P M. BARNAR M. A. 


e (formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND. 


P. M. BARNARD will be glad to execute Orders f; 
PEACH'S CATALOGUES. ders from any of H. H. 





JUST ISSUED. 
PEACH CATALOGUE No. 28. Manuscripts, 


Law, Mi Books, comprising many recent 
ce from ., Collections. 7 . 


P. M. BARNARD HAS RECENTLY ISSUED :— 
18. BOOKS on KENT — Historical Tracts— 


Americana. 


19. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Occult 


and Old Science. 
IN PREPARATION. 
20. INCUNABULA—Aldine Press—Bibliography. 
P. M. BARNARD is » So pespored to undertake the formation of Libraries 
‘ollections on Special Subjects. 


Special attention an to INCUNABULA, EARLY WOODCUTS, and 
interesting out-of-the-way Books of all sorts, 








HE READER’S OPPORTUNITY.—Thousands 
of the Best Books at im a S60. r que. D apes the original 
Largest and best Stock ani id New Remainder 





Livernie RARES et CURIEUX— Gravures— 


4 _Fostraite—Tovegraphie--Litterstate Mavis 


can: THE Boot of 
'rench Books supplied. CATALOGUES Od —s 
LBOTOR'S LIBRARY, 23, Gayville Road, London, 8. 


ANCIENT and MODERN COE. een 





and Antiquarians are invited to Ri sto Ké&58 
pated 5 on a Copy (gratis) +5 Sree N Mista TiC CrReu 
R. ‘ye Am ry English on bey ~ for 


Bale at p wt ee orien & SON, Liuirzp, E: alu 
and Le py 16, 17, and Piccadilly, London, Ws Eitan lished 
upwards of a Century. 





RE DERS AND COLLECTORS should write 

rJ. RBALDWIN'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS. post free on application. Genuine bargains in First 
Editions and Scarce Items. Books in all Branches of Literature, 
No fancy prices. Parcels — on approval if desired.—Address 14, 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Ess 











ERTR<AM D BELL 
SECOND- ey BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
aring Cross Koad, London, W.C. 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Manuscripts—lllustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


AGGS BROS, 

109, Strand, London, W.C., 

DEALERS IN RARE AND V ana BOOKS, 

PRINTS, AND AUTOGRA 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all nang ‘oe the World. 

Export Orders solicited. 

Telegraphic — Cable Address : * Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “Gerrard 4664. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most e apt Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUK. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
ost free.—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Oscar Wilde's Poems, 212., for 108. 6d. ; Harmsworth’ 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. last edit., 21s.; W ho’s W ho, 2 vols. 1907, 53. 


ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the Early 

English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings 
after ae by Turner, 8. Palmer, Whistler—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Fine-Art Books—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 














WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEGEH ON’S 5 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
1,350 F; 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners's 
Froissart, Cambridge Bindings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, - a 
large collection of Early Chronicles. [Now ready. P rice 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 

















Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Fstablished 1879, 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi 
on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 








Printers. 
THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
op Se f the A theneu' 


aeum, Notes and 
prepared “y SUB MIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of B OKs News 
=e PEMLODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery 
e 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


ag give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, March 10, RHODIAN, PER- 
SIAN, DAMASCUS FAIENCE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 11, the LIBRARY 
of the late T. H. ISMAY, Esq., and other valuable Books from various 
urces, 


On THURSDAY, March 12, OLD ENGLISH 


aL ER PLATE of R. L. PEMBERTON, Esq., deceased, E. R. ¢ 
WYATT DAVIES, Esq., deceased, and others. 
PORCELAIN, 


On FRIDAY, March 13, 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE, the Property of 
WILLIAM CONNAL, Esq., H. MILNER, Esq., and others. 


On SATURDAY, March 14, the COLLECTION 
of MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of WILLIAM CONNAL, 


Esq., and — PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN. 





Curiosities. 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, 
March 10, at pet past_12 o'clock, and will include a very fine lot 
of FETISH FIGUKES just received from the Congo—Collection 
of Hindu Bronze Figures and Deities—Oriental and English China— 
— Jewellery—Pictures—Prints and Curios of every Description. 
m view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
aylication > the AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon. e 





Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


ME; J. C. STEVENS Li to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 33, King 


ctrert as Covent Garden, London, W.C., for the disposal of MICRO- 
| ee LID a. and ,OBI rECTI VES— Telescopes—Theodolites— 
te Be and § nstr Cameras, Lenses, and 





i ‘finas of _-t- hic A: parateOptical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories in ten variety by Best Makers—Household 





vices. 
Books in the World. —Write for = Sefate CH CATALOGUE. —W. H. 
SMITH & SON, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
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Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 
Mens SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March’ 10, and Jepowin 
Day, at 1 o'clock re sely, AUTOGRAPH LE 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including Holograph Peers ee 
King Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, and Signatures of Q. Elizabeth, 
ames 1., Cromwell, &c.—an extensive Correspondence addressed to 
a Neison— Autograph Scores by C. Gounod, and Letters from other 
Composers—an interesting Series of Letters from W. M. Thackeray to 
Lady (then Mre.) James—Documents signed by French Kings and 
Napoleon Bonaparte—Albums of Autographs, 
May be viewed. Catalocues may ie had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by Ati ss their House, No. 13, Welli 
Street. Stra and, W.C., on THURSDAY, March 12, ‘and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock ea BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS = ay tn 

Collection of Works on England, Scotland, | and Treland, chie 
Foreign Languages—F french an erman_ Tr of 8 

English Authors—Col oy of scarce Historical Pamphlets from 
the time of Henry VIII. to that of George IV., including many scarce 
items—Early Printed Books—Black - Letter Divinity—Works on 
Natural History, ane, Architecture and Furniture—Modern Poetry 
and Art Books, 


May bev can two days prior. 








Catalogues may be had. 





The ‘hoiee “Collection of English Coins and Medals, the 
Property of H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., deceased. 


AY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executors) at their 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNE! ESDAY, 
the choice COLLECTION of 
(including some Continental 
deceased, late of 


House, No. 13, Wi ——— Street. 
March 18, at 1 oc x presse’, 
ENGLISH COINS ro {EDA 
Medals), the Property of H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., 

Hove, Brighton, and of the Stock Exchange, ‘London. 


May be viewed two cet prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





The choice Library y of valuable and rare Printed Books and 
Ancient Manuscripts of the late Right Rev. JOHN 
GOTT, D.D., Lord Bishep of Truro. 


NV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pi will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the aero at wig 
Seam No. 13, W ellington — poy me ona on FRID. 

arch 20, and Following Day, at cloc sely, the aa 
LIBRARY of valuable and rare PRINTED ‘aoKs ana ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS of the late -y — Rev. JOHN GOTT, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Truro, comprising a large Series of Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayers, and other Service ~ es lluminated Books of Hours—the 
Four Shakespeare Folios, and First Edition of the Merchant of Venice 
—First Editions of Milton and Spenser—the Works of Purchas and 
Hakluyt —fine Topographical Books and Prints—Fine-Art Galleries 
and Books of Prints—Special Copies with Extra Tllustrations, &c., 
all in fine condition and bound by well-known Binders. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
\ ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, at Soeke Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
WEDNESDAY, March 18, and Two Following Days, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. | incladine the LIBRARY of a Sore 
MAN (deceased), and a SELECTION Cty an OLD LIBRA 
removed from the Country, comprising Folio Books of Fn mena 
Bulliard, Herbier de la France, 5 vols.—Blume’s Flora Javie, 3 vols.— 
Temminck, Manuel d’Ornithologie, 6 vols. — Cramer. Papillons 
Exotiques, 4 vols., and other Works in Natural History, Botany, and 
Gardening—Black- -Letter Year Books and Works in Old English itera- 
ture—Pearson’s Reprints, 36 vols., some on Large r—Pamphlets 
relating to America, the French’ Revolution, "ke.— he Writings of 
Arthur Young, 17 vols —a Complete Set of Dodsle: y's Annual Register 
to 1905, 149 vols.—Pepys’s Diary, by Whea atley, 10 vols.—Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, Library Edition, 9 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
5 vols., Best Editions—The Historical Works of Kinglake, Gardiner, 
Creighton, and others—RBu Arabian Nights, 16 vols.—First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors —Engravings, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


hy AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 17, and Following Day, BOOKS, comprising 
Libraries removed from Malden, Charlbury, and Grosvenor Place. 
including Botanical and Natural History Books—Library Sets of 
Standard Works, and Rare First Editions, among which will be 
found Matthew Arnold's Alaric at Rome, 1840 in the Original 
Wrappers—Keats's Endymion, 1818, First Edition—Gerarde’s Herbal, 
136 Parkinson s Paradisi in Sole—Sweet's British Flower Garden—a 
Set of the Microscopical Journal—Ireland’s Napoleon, 4 vols.—Wil- 
liamson and Howitt’s Wild Sports, oblong folio, 1808—and other 
scarce and valuable Items. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY MESSRS. 
] NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
9, Conduit Street and 234, Maddox Street, W. 
AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, March 
12 and 13 (by order of Trustees), valuable WORKS of ART— 
Paintings and Drawings—Silver—English, Oriental and Continental 
Porcelain—Old Persian Rugs, &c., and other Properties. 
UN THE PREMISES, GRAYLANDS, HORSELL, WOKING. 
On MARCH 158, 19, and 20 (by order of the 
Administrator of the late Mrs. ROEBUCK), rare OLD ENGLISH 
PRINTS—China—Antique Furniture—Embroideries—a large Collec- 
tion of Artistic Furniture—and the entire Contents of the Residence. 
AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
On MARCH 19 and 20, the COLLECTION of 


the late MARQUISE DE LEU VILLE (by order of the Executors)— 
rare Autographs, Pictures, Plate, &c. 


On MARCH 26 and 27, ANCIENT and 
MODERN SILVER and JEWELS. 

Executors, Solicitors and Owners ms may note that the Conduit Street 
Auction —— are OPEN DAILY to receive Jewellery, Silver, 
Pictures, Furniture, Ching . — Antiques and other Valuables for 
EARLY SALE by AUCTIO 








Magazines, Ke. 


REE TRADERS should read ‘LE LIBRE 
ECHANGE AU POINT DE VUE ANGLAIS’ (Journal des 
Economistes, December, 1907), by WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, B.A.Oxon, 
Westgate-on-Sea, Author of ‘The New Dunciad.’ The Editor of bn 
Revue des Deux Mondes writes :—" Etude fort intéressante.” 
Editor of the Journal des Bconomistes says :—“* Votre excellent a : 





On t 2 S&F on AR FY 
REVIEW. MARCH. 22. 6d. 
THE BRITISH ARMY OF TO-DAY. By Major Von Heydebreck 
of the German General Staff. 
MY PROFESSION OF FAITH. By Father Petroff. 
THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY IN LISBON. By Jean Finot. 
MODERNISM. By Paul Sabatier. 
ARBITRATION COURTS AND WAGES BOARDS IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 
THE CHARM OF FRENCH VERSE. By Edward Wright. 
—— HUNGARY, ITALY, AND THE WEST BALKANS. 
By Scotus Viator. 
THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERALISM. By Prof. L. T. Hobhouse. 
SIR _ EDWARD GREY ON CAPTURE AT SEA. By Sir John 
Macdonell, C.B. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
POETRY AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Museus. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS:—Sir Henry Wotton; The Modern 
Church; The Philosoph: v, of Common Sense; Wireless 
Telephony; Professor Elton’s Essays; Sir George Grey; 
James Thomson, &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


(THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C.. MARCH 7th, co: 

ENGLISH MEDI ‘VAL ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT 

SEALS. With Illustrations. 
ROYAL ACADEMY RECTORS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROM 
OXFORD (Acehitectaral pre tion). 
ROCHDALE NEW _ BATHS COMPETITION. 
y gt Oo HESTER. 


Li 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN CHURCHES OF PARIS: 
III. STE. GENEVIEVE (now the Panthéon). 
DESIGN hse AN OPEN-AIR THEATRE. (Tite Prize 


POORHUUSE FOR THE PARISH OF ABERDEEN. 
From Offices as above (4d. by post 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
HE HISTORY OF ASSAM. 
By E. A. GAIT, Indian Civil Service. 
With Photogravure Plates and a Map. 

Contents :—Prehistoric and Traditional Rulers. The 
Period from the Seventh to the Twelfth Centuries. Events 
of Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries (excluding Ahom 
History). The Koch Kings. The Rise of the Ahom 
Kingdom. The Period of the Muhammadan Wars. The 
Climacteric of Ahom Rule. The Decay and Fall of the 
Ahom Kingdom. The Ahom System of Government. The 
Kacharis. The Jaintia Kings. Manipur. Sylhet. The 
Burmese War. Consolidation of British Rule. Relations 
with Frontier Tribes. Important Events of Recent Times 
Growth of Tea Industry. 

W. THACKER & CO. 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 








THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


No. 4 (MARCH), NOW READY. 


1s. net. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
CONCERNING CYNICISM. By Maxim Gorky. 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN ENGLAND 

By W. T. Stead. 

THE FUTURE OF THE RELIGIOUS TEM- 

PERAMENT. By Emile Boutroux. 

THE GERMAN COLONISATION OF POLAND. 

By Dr. H. Hasse. 

FIDUS. With Illustrations. By A. Rentsch. 
THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 

THE Future oF RELIGION. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
LEGISLATION AND ALCOHOL. 
By Dr. R. Hercod. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
SocraALISM VERSUS LABOUR. 
By Edward R. Pease. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
MorRE ABOUT THE TELERUTOGRAPH. 


RELIGION. 
THE FREETHOUGHT AND EtuHicaL MOvE- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND. By Joseph McCabe. 


DRAMA AND ART. 
AUSTRALIAN LITERARY TENDENCIES. 
By Katharine Pritchard. 


FREE.—A Copy of No.7 of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL will be sent to any reader 
of the ‘Athenceum’ on receipt. of 
3d. for postage. 


By the Editor. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO., Loto. 


—~— 


TOWERS AND SPIRES: 


Their Design and Arrangement. 


By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. 

With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings 
by the Author and 2 Maps. 

Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

‘*Many men not professionally interested will 
take a pleasure i in reading this book......a valuable 
systematic account of the various styles... .-..the 
details happily reproduced in the illustrations.” 

Scotsman. 


TOWERS AND SPIRES: 


Their Design and Arrangement. 

‘*A volume which will be appreciated by many 
who have no particular architectural or eccle- 
siological gifts......We have nothing but praise for 
the greater part of the letterpress... .+..A good piece 
of writing......most informing.” — Atheneum. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. 
By ROSA M. BARRETT. 


Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. 
SCOTT HOLLAND. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 38. 6d. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. 
By ROSA M. BARRETT. 

‘‘Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot 
said: ‘She is the ablest woman I have ever met.’ 
ae This memoir should be a source of inspiration 
to thousands.”— Church Times. 





SALT AND SINCERITY. 
From ‘Letters to Belinda.’ 


By ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
(‘* Arthur Pendenys ”). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


SALT AND SINCERITY. 


‘* Full of good things...... should be welcomed by 
all.”—Daily Mail. 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL BOOK FOR CHIL.- 
DREN sy tHe AUTHOR or ‘MRS. GREEN,’ &c. 


OTHERLAND. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of ‘ Mrs. Green.’ 


With numerous Illustrations by DOROTHY 
FURNISS. 
Demy 8vo, printed on me a fancy art 
linen boards, 3s. , 


OTHERLAND. 


‘*A book of quite exceptional merit.” —G@uardian. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT, 
By ‘“‘BROWN LINNET.” 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON- 
ROWNE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


‘* A real children’s book for children of the best 
kind.” —Morning Leader. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
Lrp., 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIES OF 


KIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait. 1 vol. demy Svo, Ss. 6d. net.* 
“Sometimes the picture is descriptive, sometimes 


critical, but in all cases both pregnant and suggestive. - 
Daily Telegraph. 


RECORDS OF 


STIRRING TIMES. 


Based upon Unpublished Documents, 1726-1822. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Old Days in Diplomacy.’ 
Edited by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. demy Svo. 10s. net.* {March 13. 


~.* These letters emanate from various well-known i 
sonages in the inner circle of Court and political life, 
covering a period of nearly a hundred years. They include 
letters from the family of George ILL, in which the general 
reader will find plenty of amusement, and the student 
much of historical value. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSEde BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the 
work, is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“The second and third volumes are even more interesting 
than the first. The excellent translation will introduce 
these to a large number of readers.” — Spectator. 


Uniform with the above, 10s. net each.* 
Vol. L, 1781-1814, and Vol. IL, 1815-1819. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


COME AND FIND M& 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of ‘The Magnetic North,’ &c. 


** Keeps one enthralled. A remarkable book, full of life 
and wonder ; a book that to read is a liberal education.” 
Morning Post. 


A THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY 
OF MR. DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of ‘Joseph Vance’ and ‘ Alice for Short.’ 


“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We 
cannot do without him. He invites you to his comfort- 
ably furnished novel for a week-end among the most 
conversable entertaining people, and you accept and are 
enchanted. You would be an idiot if you did not.”—Times. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of ‘Barbara Rebell,’ &c. 

“Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of 
style which set her far apart from and far above the 
ordinary novel-writer. It is difficult to put the book down 
till it is finished.”— Westminster Gazette. 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 

“‘An extraordinary novel. It is certain to achieve a 
remarkable popularity and vogue. It is crowded with 
real people, and pulsates with real perplexities and 
passion.” —Standard. 


SHEAVES 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ‘ The House of Defence,’ &c. 
“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of ‘The Sheepstealers.’ 
**A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NIGHT THAT BRINGS 
OUT STARS. 


By GEORGETTE AGNEW. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of ‘The Man of Property,’ &c. 
[New and Revised Edition. 
* Prospectus on application. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR NUTT'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—»a— 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NEARLY READY. 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. — COL- 
LECTED WRITINGS. Library Edition. 
7 vols., extra crown 8vo. Printed at the 
Constable Press on Special Hand-Made Paper. 
Limited to 750 copies. 2/. 2s. net. 


This Edition, of which Volumes I. and II. will 
be issued on the 16th inst., is designed to include 
all those writings which, it is believed, W. E. 
Henley himself would have chosen to preserve in 
permanent form and shape. Two volumes of 
‘Poems’ will be followed by two volumes of 
‘ Essays’ in prose, which, not having been hitherto 
gathered together, are inaccessible to the general 
reader. The familiar ‘Views and Reviews’ 
(2 vols.), and the four ‘Plays’ which W. E. 
Henley wrote in collaboration with R. L. Steven- 
son, will complete the edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CASTELEIN (Prof. A.)—THE CONGO 
STATE: its Origin, Rights, and 
Duties, the Charges of its Ac- 
cusers. With Prefatory Letter by Mr. CH. 
WOESTE (the Leader of the Ministerial Party 
in Belgium). Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, 
33. net. 

The first impartial and authoritative werk on 
this much vexed question. 


A NORTH COUNTRY ROMANCE. 
KATHLEEN. By Fergus Graham. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Should appeal to all who are familiar with the 
conditions and opinions obtaining in Modern Scot- 
tish Society. 








THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XXII. MARCH, 1908. No. 2. 1s. net. 


Contents. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


The Teaching of Latin in Grammar Schools. FRANK 
JONES. 


Note on the Country Festival in Tibullus Il. i. 
W. WARDE FOWLER. 


Gods in the ‘Eclogues’ and the Arcadian Club. 
R. W. R. 
The Beacon Speech in the ‘ Agamemnon.’ 
STAWELL. 
Sophokles, ‘ Elektra’ 724 ff. M. A. BAYFIELD. 
Martial IIT. 93 18-22. A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Early Uses of Bronze and Iron. ANDREW LANG. 
Etymology of ‘ Folium.’ J. FRASER. 
Emendation of the New Menander Fragments. 
Note on Sophocles, ‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,’ 1218, 9. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS :— 
Arnold’s ‘Studies of Roman Imperialism’ and ‘The 


Roman System of Provincial Aciinistration.’ H. J. 
EDWARDS. 


Larue van Hook's ‘The Metaphorical Terminology of 
Greek Rhetoric and Literary Crititism.’ W. RHYS 
ROBERTS. 


Ramsay’s ‘Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire.’ E. L. HICKS. 


Adamson’s ‘Practice of Instruction.’ E. LYTTELTON. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
ARCHAEOLOGY :— 


es a yO 7 ee Group at Copen- 
Monthly Record. E. J. FORSDYKE. 
NEWS AND COMMENTS. 
VERSIONS :— 
English Poetry with Greek Translation. 
Vergil’s Messianic Eclogue. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


F. MELIAN 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59, Long Acre. 





FOUR NEW BOOKS READY MARCH 11 
A Book that will sell by thousands ! 


THE IRONY OF MARRIAGE. 


By BASIL TOZER. By post, 
1s. net. With an Introductory Note by ls. 2d. 
Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S. Edin. net. 


indictment of Modern Marriage and its 


“THE WIFE.” 
A Story of Smart Suburban and Homely 


Aristocratic Life. 
6s. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF BELIAL. 


A Sensational Novel. 
By BASIL TOZER. 6s. 


MORAG THE SEAL. 


A Fascinating West Highiand Romance. 
6s. By J. W. BRODIE INNES. 6s. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


“THE MASTER BEAST” 


A.D. 1888-2020. 
3s. 6d. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 3s. 6d 
net. Just published, crown 8vo, cloth. net. 
A novel to combat Socialism, giving a graphic account 
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LITERATURE 


—eo 


Bonapartism. By H. A. L. Fisher. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir was a happy thought to select the 
subject of ‘ Bonapartism’ for this short 
course of lectures delivered to the Uni- 
versity of London; for it lends itself to 
brilliant work, though exhaustive treat- 
ment is obviously impossible. We mean 
no disrespect to Mr. Fisher when we 
say that historic impressionism is the 
chief characteristic of the narrative; 
for it is impressionism of the best kind. 
Deftness of touch and a happy choice 
of illustrative details are among the 
attractions of this volume; and scholars 
will feel instinctively that stores of 
learning are held in reserve which would 
suffice to make a bulky tome. We may 
disagree with the lecturer at several 
points, but all who have studied the careers 
of the two Napoleons will be thankful 
to him for this charming little monograph. 
Among the chief defects of this method 
of treatment is that it tends to undue 
emphasis ; and at several points we think 
that Mr. Fisher’s statements are strained, 
just as his style is occasionally tense and 
overloaded with adjectives. For instance, 
he asserts in Lecture I. that among the 
causes which checked the growth of 
freedom during the French Revolution 
was ‘“‘the absence of a wholesome spirit 
of local autonomy in the ancien régime.” 
Surely the reason was that national 
institutions had been allowed to fall 
into abeyance, thus depriving Frenchmen 
of any adequate basis for their new fabric, 
and of the practice which was still more 
necessary to give it solidity and balance. 
What little practice Frenchmen had 
had centred solely in the institutions 
of the provinces, especially the Parle- 





ments. Their activities, of course, were 
often far from ‘“‘ wholesome,” yet they 
undoubtedly kept alive the feeling of devo- 
tion to the principles of ordered liberty. 
It is also rather straining at facts to say 
that centralization under the old monarchy 
was ‘destructive of local effort” save 
in the pays d’Etats. On questions where 
the provinces were in the main agreed, 
it was difficult even for Louis XIV. and 
XV. to overcome their opposition; and 
the power of the Parlements, when led 
by that of Paris, to thwart Louis XVI.’s 
reforming efforts is well known. 

Again, is it correct to ascribe the down- 
fall of the Girondins in the summer of 
1793 to the strength of the trend in 
favour of centralization ? Was not their 
failure rather due to the imperious instinct 
of national self-preservation, which bade 
France rally round the central Govern- 
ment in order to drive back the foreign 
invaders ? The other feeling was doubt- 
less operative, but surely in a less degree 
than the conviction “Salus  populi 
suprema lex.” The revolt against the 
ancien régime and all its works had by 
that time gone to its full length, and it 
was the agony of the national crisis, 
rather than any unconscious return to 
the old administrative system, which 
led up to the despotism of the secret 
committees. Mr. Fisher would have made 
this part of his lectures more con- 
vincing had he shown how the specula- 
tions of Rousseau and others favoured 
the idea of a dictatorship. Robespierre 
and the men of the Convention were 
steeped to the lips in the ‘ Contrat Social,’ 
and justified the founding of the new 
despotism by reference to such phrases 
as these :— 

“In such a case [national danger] the 
general will is not doubtful, and it is clear 
that the primary intention of the people is 
that the State should not perish. In this 
way the suspension of the legislative power 
does not involve its abolition; the magis- 
trate who silences it can make it speak ; 
he dominates it without having power to 
represent it; he can do everything but 
make laws.’”’—Book IV. chap. vi. 

In the eyes of the Terrorists this was 
the first and greatest commandment of 
the new gospel. Their committees ful- 
filled it to the letter ; when the committees 
were overthrown, the Directory took 
over their work; the three Consuls suc- 
ceeded the Directory; and Napoleon, 
tracing his political genealogy back to 
the Committee of Public Safety, was 
in a sense the embodiment of Rousseau’s 
principle quoted above. It is somewhat 
strange that Mr. Fisher, despite the 
keenness of his sense of causation, should 
have overlooked probably the most im- 
portant of the forces that helped to build 
up a new despotism in Revolutionary 
France. He has emphasized the strength 
of the instinct for centralization of a type 
not unlike that of the old monarchy ; 
but he has not brought into clear light 
the characteristics of revolutionary 
thought which helped to build up a new 
dictatorial power. True, when Bonaparte 
leapt into the saddle at Brumaire (and 
how narrow was the margin between 





success and failure Mr. Fisher has 
clearly demonstrated), he used the old 
curb and spurs with infinite skill; but 
there was something in the temper of 
the steed which brought it readily to 
obey the touch of the master. In brief, 
where Robespierre, Sieyés, and others 
had failed to realize the ideal of Rous- 
seau’s dictator, Bonaparte succeeded ; 
and the trend of thought in 1799 entirely 
favoured his design of making the Legis- 
lature impassive and supervisory, and 
concentrating the real strength of the 
Government in the Executive. What 
the Genevese thinker admitted as a tem- 
porary necessity, had by that time come 
to be looked upon as almost a normal 
condition of things, though it resulted 
from a series of temporary crises pro- 
duced by war. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Fisher’s 
characterization of Napoleon is fresh and 
vigorous. Equally good is his sketch of 
the Napoleonic administration. Readers 
of ‘Napoleonic Statesmanship: Ger- 
many, will note with interest how Mr. 
Fisher’s studies in the administration 
of the States of the Rhenish Confederation 
have vitalized these parts of his subject ; 
and the equally vivid touches relating 
to Italy inspire the hope that he will soon 
give to the world a work dealing with 
the Governments of Murat, Elisa Bona- 
parte, and Eugéne Beauharnais. In his 
statements concerning the Concordat of 
1801-2, we wish that he had given more 
information concerning the so-called Or- 
ganic Articles, which, when appended 
to the main treaty, proved an infinite 
cause of strife with the Vatican, and 
therefore a secondary cause of Napoleon’s 
downfall. Though different in kind, it 
is comparable in its results to the long 
and tangled quarrels with Pius IX. 
which followed Napoleon III.’s Italian 
policy. Both emperors in part owed 
their crowns to the support of the Roman 
Church, yet they acted in a way 
which changed her benisons to maledic- 
tions. Indeed, the comparison of the 
policy of the uncle with that of the 
nephew might have included a more 
systematic treatment of their relations 
to the Papal power. Their religious 
policy had much in common, though 
with the difference that naturally resulted 
from the incisive and determined character 
of the one, and the cloudy laziness of 
the other. 

The relations of uncle and nephew to 
the principle of nationality form another 
topic which needed fuller and clearer 
description. Persons who trustfully im- 
bibe all the political concoctions brewed 
at Longwood are apt to believe that 
Napoleon I. was the champion of na- 
tionality, and desired to make of France, 
Italy, and Germany firm and compact 
nations. None of the St. Helena fictions 
is more decisively contradicted by the 
Emperor’s acts and words while he swayed 
the sceptre. From first to last he opposed 
everything that helped to make Germany 
a nation. Of the cumbrous old system 
he wrote on May 27th, 1797: “If the 
Germanic Body did not exist, it would 
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be necessary to create it for our con- 
venience”; and his later convictions 
find expression in his statement that the 
suppression of German nationality was 
a fundamental axiom of his policy. Is 
it possible that Napoleon ITI. was deceived 
by the St. Helena lucubrations, and 
determined to make them the rule of 
his future conduct towards oppressed 
nations ? Certain it is that in this respect 
his policy differed toto celo from that of 
his uncle; and, as Mr. Fisher well shows, 
his uncertain handling of the complex 
questions aroused by the Italian and 
German national movements largely con- 
tributed to his fall. 

Mr. Fisher might have given us more 
respecting that curious work ‘ Les Idées 
Napoléoniennes,’ which reflects the St. 
Helena legend, and adumbrates the policy 
of the Second Empire. That book forms 
the connecting link between the two 
imperial experiments, and shows how 
largely the latter was based on the former, 
or rather, on its official presentation. 

We have indicated some weak points 
or possible enlargements in Mr. Fisher’s 
sketch ; but all who know the two periods 
with which it deals will enjoy his spirited 
treatment ; and those who do not will find 
here a charm of style and suggestiveness 
of treatment which should urge them to 
make a closer acquaintance with the 
subject. 








Leaves from a Life. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


THE ways of anonymity are devious, 
but anything more transparent than 
the incognito of the author of this enter- 
taining book were hard to discover. 
She tells us that her father is a very aged 
Royal Academician, still living, who was 
paid 10,0001. for his big picture now in 
the Tate Gallery; that the family lived 
for many years at Pembridge Villas ; 
that she was born in 1848, and married 
a brewer who had property in Dorset ; 
yet she declines to put her unmistakable 
name upon the title-page, which exhibits a 
well-worn but misquoted motto, ‘“‘ Nothing 
extenuate, nor set aught down in malice.” 
If there be no “ malice,” why this ineffec- 
tual concealment ? However, the anony- 
mity is the author’s business; and as 
for the “ malice,” there is little or none, 
though certainly there is no attempt at 
“extenuation.”’ Never were recollections 
more mercilessly candid. Stories are re- 
corded of a “candid friend” who was 
very deaf, and used to do or say the polite 
thing, and afterwards express his real 
opinion in a loud voice, wholly unaware 
that he could be heard. He offered Miss 
Elizabeth Philps a cigar with great 
courtesy, and when she took it he remarked 
aloud, ““D—d bad form in a woman.” 
Afterwards he expressed himself as “ de- 
lighted ” to see her home, adding, before 
she had time to thank him, ‘“ Bother the 
old girl! why can’t she take her own 
cab like other people ?” 

The present volume sometimes expresses 
real opinions with similar candour, without 
any preliminary dissimulation; but on 





the whole it is remarkably kindly, and 
the author, though a good hater, is much 
more inclined to generous love. At “‘ the 
mature age of three ” she “ frankly hated ” 
her unfortunate governess, who had a 
criminal lunatic for a brother. Many of 
the author’s friends were nearly related 
to lunatics; and many of them were 
painters who affected “hyacinthine 
locks.” The author herself dwells 
upon the theoretical connexion between 
luxuriant hair and mental derangement, 
but appears to see the complete expres- 
sion of the theory rather in the Shakers 
than in artists. At the “mature age 
of two” she could “read easily,” and 
henceforth her education was apparently 
allowed to take care of itself: she 
‘* growed,” like Topsy, and she “ thanks 
heaven ” for it :— 

““We were let alone, we were neither 
trained nor developed nor interfered with ; 
and though sometimes I have craved for 
more light and more conventionality [surely 
a strange combination ?], more training, 
I have worried along comfortably through 
life, made out a path of my own, and have 
never been dependent for amusement on 
any one, content with books and newspapers, 
and always able to be sufficient company 
for myself.” 


This must have been before “ Alas! 
I was married and out of that bright 
and jovial circle” of the Mid-Victorian 
period, when every one was “ hilariously 
happy,” and also before the epoch when, 
“except the excellent Spectator, The 
Morning Post, and the beloved Mr. Punch, 
the whole lot [of newspapers] might cease 
to exist and the world would not be a 
penny the worse.” Perhaps a more 
regular education might have saved the 
author from such a labyrinthine sentence 
as this, referring to Thackeray :— 


“I think too that the great friendship 
Papa had for Charles Dickens somewhat 
kept the old sore from healing, and we were 
almost more intimate with Edmund Yates, 
whose quarrel with Thackeray at the Garrick 
Club, though historic, was very foolish, and 
is best forgotten as soon as may be, and 
Thackeray would not have met him, I know, 
for it was years before they met once more 
and agreed to forgive and forget ; anyhow, 
we never had Thackeray in our house, and 
we are the poorer for that fact.’ 


When we read of teas with the lion- 
keeper at the Zoo—“ tea, which always 
smelt of lion, and which now and then 
contained baby lions or other beasts, 
very small, very soft”’—or of the Duke 
of Wellington’s huge funeral car, ‘ which 
was kept for some time in what is now 
Marlborough House, and which was appa- 
rently, before it was bought and fitted 
up for the present King, a storehouse of 
rubbish,” we cannot help wishing that 
the sister of the criminal lunatic had 
explained some of the perils of English 
grammar to the “ mature ” child of three. 
We wish, too, that the author had taken 
the trouble to verify her references. 
Instead of “thinking” that ‘ Oscar 
Deutsch ” did not go on “‘ some exploring 
expedition,” but “died somewhere out 
in the East,” it would have been easy to 
find out that Emmanuel Deutsch, as he 





called himself, died in hospital at Alexan- 
dria. Again, she, or the “ reader” whom, 
we presume, her publisher employs, 
might have known better than to let 
“brats of that ilk stand.” But in 
spite of slovenly writing the ‘ Leaves’ 
are highly interesting, and the recol- 
lections of the period when the author 
lived in London, chiefly in the fifties 
and sixties, are so vivid that she must 
possess a marvellous memory. 

Never, perhaps, has that “ scorned and 

sneered-at Mid-Victorian”’ epoch been 
so heartily defended as here. “I feel 
sure,” we read with wonder, 
“if one could only know it, that in about 
@ hundred years the now much despised 
Victorian art will some day [sic] rival the 
Romney and Gainsborough sales of to-day. 
Indeed, if they do not, the Victorian artists 
will still be this to the good ; they had their 
day; they ‘saw it and were glad’; and 
while my father’s last big commission was 
for value to 10,000/., Romney’s pictures 
went for about 20/. in his lifetime, and I 
do not suppose Gainsborough’s went above 
the hundred.” 


In the Mid-Victorian age “ all the literary, 
artistic, and musical celebrities ’’ flocked 
to Pembridge Villas, and “‘ we never saw, 
it seems to me, any of those who are 
represented by the fatuous bridge-playing 
Society folk one hears so much of nowa- 
days; for all who came to our house 
were interesting from either one cause 
or the other.” They were also good ; 
for ‘‘ Victoria’s era may have been dull 
—personally the part I knew best was 
delightful and perfect—but it was good.” 
The author is fond of poetry, which, like 
the painting just mentioned, hardly keeps 
its old reputation. But certainly she did 
live in a very interesting set, which she 
describes with enthusiastic admiration. 
Shirley Brooks, Leech, Yates, Land- 
seer, George Cruikshank, Millais, Leigh- 
ton, Dickens, Fechter, and others keep 
flitting across the ‘ Leaves,’ each with a 
characteristic touch or story. Of Turner 
we read: “I can just recollect a little 
bent old man and being told his name, 
and having to thank him for a Madeira 
cake he brought for us children.” 

“* The first artist I really adored and wor- 
shipped was Sir Edwin Landseer; I think 
I must have been about nine years old 
when I made his acquaintance. Mamma 
had one of the tremendous ‘ parties’ which 
used to punctuate our childhood and girl- 
hood, and as he was coming I begged hard 
to be allowed to sit up. At last the party 
was in full swing, and I sidled up to Papa. 
I was in a very, very stiff white frock, 
trimmed with a great many of Miss Wright’s 
‘cart-wheel’ embroideries, and a_ broad 
scarlet sash wus gaily tied round my waist. 
The bodice had short, full-puffed sleeves, 
and in each puff was a rosette of very narrow 
scarlet velvet, these rosettes being put in 
and taken out by Miss Wright when the 
frock went to be washed, and I felt very 
well dressed and very important. Papa 
pointed out the great man to me, and I was 
enraptured. He was small and compact, 
and wore a beautiful shirt with a frill in 
which was placed a glittering diamond 
brooch or pin, I do not know which; and 
he looked to me like one of his own most 
good-humoured white poodles. He was 
curled and scented and exquisitely turned 
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out, and I said at once, ‘ Oh: what a delight- 
ful old gentleman!’ Papa meanly went 
across to Sir Edwin and told him what I 
had said. He spoke with a slight stutter 
or drawl. ‘I shall propooose,’ he said, and 
coming over to where I stood gazing in 
rapture at the embodiment of my dream, 
he at once, and to my vast confusion, pro- 
ceeded to demand my hand from Papa.” 


To have been proposed to by Landseer, 
even in jest, to have been “ banged and 
shaken” by Marcus Stone, and to have 
been “chased up and down stairs” by 
the even then judicial ‘“‘ Bob Romer,” 
are passive evidences of the author’s 
natural gifts; but the best active proof 
is that she slapped the German Em- 
peror :— 

** Would it be lése-majesté to describe the 
small, fractious, and very naughty little boy 
who was generally with the Princess Royal, 
and who is now the German Emperor ? 
Well, if it be, I will take the risk. He was 
a tiny, pretty, delicate little lad, and he 
utterly abhorred the Highland dress in which 
he was clad on the special occasion for which 
he was brought to England, and I fancy 
the cold wind stung his small knees; any- 
how his conduct was awful. Somehow or 
other the dirk belonging to his costume 
was not forthcoming, and he was lent one 
belonging to his Uncle Leopold. The first 
part of the ceremony he was pretty quiet. 
It was discovered afterwards that he had 
spent it in picking out the great cairngorm 
in the dirk handle and then casting it away, 
and I do not think it was ever found; then 
he began to fidget; his mother tried to 
hold him, and at last handed him over to 
his two uncles, Leopold and Arthur, whose 
bare legs he bit, while they bore the pain 
like Stoics. I only hope they smacked him 
well when they got the little ruffian back 
to the Castle....His sister, little Princess 
Charlotte....used to suffar a good deal at 
his hands, and I once gave him a good tap 
on his naughty little fingers when he was 
pulling her hair; he looked at me for a 
minute and said nothing.” 

Landseer did not engross all the author’s 
affections. She writes lovingly of many 
of the great men of the Mid-Victorian 
age, and it is the pleasantest feature of 
her book, this large and warm appreciation 
of people of widely differing characters. 
Of “ Cupid ” Leighton we find it recorded : 
“Sir Frederick was one of the happiest 
and most unselfish of men, at least in 
my eyes,” and we would add in the eyes 
of all who really knew him. 

‘*He was always bright, eager, and en- 
thusiastic, anxious to praise and help other 
men wherever he could ; and indeed I think 
all artists had, and I trust still have, this 
most delightful characteristic.” 

Again :— 

“First and foremost will ever live in 
my heart, as long as it beats, the beloved 
remembrance of Philip Calderon. When I 
was a small girl of ten or twelve he first rose 
on my horizon; I loved him then, and I 
love him now—as only a small and romantic 
girl can love—and his very name is precious 
to me.” 

Edmund Yates ‘“‘ was the dearest, truest, 
most honourable of men and friends,”’ 
and his beautiful wife had only one draw- 
back: she was so tall that the present 
Poet Laureate had to stand on a chair 
to stick a rose in her splendid hair; 
whereat he was surprised by Edmund 





and the author, who “simply doubled 
up with laughter and escaped to the 
uttermost ends of the garden.” “No 
one who ever saw Mrs. Yates could avoid 
falling in love with her. . . .she was actually 
and positively the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen.” Mr. Austin evidently 
stands excused; but even a poet should 
not have adjured his servant in the words, 
“Mary, take away yon dush and bruster.”’ 

The ‘Leaves’ abound in adoration: 
“ Dion Boucicault was, without exception, 
the most fascinating man I ever saw. 
Even as a child he fascinated me”; 
but then the author was an extraordinarily 
susceptible child. No one will grudge 
the tribute to Du Maurier 
‘one of those charming natures which give 
out hope, life, and amusement to all who 
come in contact with them, and I should 
essentially sum him up in one word— 
joyous.” 

There is a beautiful account of his tender 
singing. He was so moved by ‘ Misunder- 
stood ’ that when he illustrated it 

“he had to draw the odious little hero (for 
himself only, of course, not for publication) 
with a pipe in his mouth and a mug of beer 
by his side, or he should have wept aloud 
over Miss Montgomery’s very maudlin infant 
and his own beautiful and pathetic sketches.” 
The author herself did not weep over 
‘Misunderstood,’ nor over Dickens’s 
pathos, which did not “ring true” to 
her—an opinion in which she does not 
stand alone. She took the wife’s side 
in the Dickens’ quarrel, and, illogically 
enough, all the husband’s “ bits of ‘ goody- 
goody’ moralizing suggest to me that 
they were written with his tongue in his 
cheek.” Dickens ‘‘ was rather florid in 
his dress, and gave me the impression 
of gold chain and pin and an enormous 
tie”’—one of the few unkind pictures 
in the book. 

The only body of men the author of 
the ‘ Leaves’ cannot away with is that 
“third sex” called parsons. “I am 
deeply and profoundly attached to the 
Church of England,” she writes in her 
pleonastic style, 

** but I should be still more attached if one 
could eliminate all her parsons, or at least 
alter them from what they are and always 
have been to a new and entirely different 
type of man. When they have been 
charming men, they have been as little of a 
parson as they could help: when they have 
been parsons, they have been anything but 
charming ; and, in fact, those I have known 
have more than once ended their careers 
in prison, and, moreover, those who did not 
were only rescued in time and sent away 
from England... .I do not remember a single 
parson in the part of Bayswater that was 
particularly our own who had not a ‘story’ 
more or less disreputable hanging to his 
name.” 

This is tolerably sweeping, but our author 
proceeds to enter into details of the 
numerous “criminal parsons” she has 
known—fortunately omitting their names 
—some of her tales being far from edifying. 
She has, however, a taste for wide and 
reckless generalizations. We are not 
obliged to agree with her, but we are 
obliged to her for a piquant and candid 
record of rambling recollections. 





The Historians’ History of the World. 
Edited by Henry Smith Williams. 
With Contributions by many Scholars. 
Vols. I.-XII. (‘ The Times’ Office.) 


A NUMBER of reasons predispose us to 
receive favourably this revised version 
of ‘The Historians’ History ’—a some- 
whatill-conceived title for a work for which, 
we admit, all the appropriate names seem 
to have been the subject of pre-emption. 
In the first place, the central idea is excel- 
lent. Acompetentstaff, under the direction 
of an encyclopedic scholar, is set to work 
to select from the best writers of every 
language and epoch (not protected by 
copyright) their account of the most 
important episodes of the history of the 
world, to translate them into English, 
and to convert them by a simple narrative 
into a homogeneous whole, in the spirit 
of an introductory essay written by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the 
subject. There should be an enormous 
demand for such a work. Not to speak 
of the large number of conventionally 
“educated” people whose knowledge 
of history is limited to that of a few 
selected historians of a few European 
States, there is the general public brought 
up in the secondary and elementary 
schools of the kingdom, full of curiosity, 
and utterly without the means of directing 
its reading to any definite aim in face 
of the multitude of books on every sub- 
ject brought to its doors by the public 
and private libraries of the kingdom. 
Such a work could never supersede the need 
for the work of specialists. It should not 
profess to be an encyclopedia of history, 
and fullness and accuracy of detail ought 
not to be looked for in it. No period can 
be adequately treated in the space which 
could be allotted to it under any well- 
reasoned scheme. But even the sight 
of the book on its range of shelves would 
answer some of the purposes for which 
the late Lord Salisbury recommended 
a large-scale map to dabblers in politics 
—it would give the ordinary man some 
sense of the relative importance of the 
few facts he knows to the general survey 
of the world’s history. 

This is, no doubt, the plan of the work 
as it presented itself to its originators ; 
what we are at present interested in is, 
however, the measure in which it has been 
realized. We do not propose in this 
notice to enter into any criticism of 
details or particular statements, and, 
speaking generally, we may say that 
though the slight acquaintance we had 
with the earlier American edition of 
this work did not give us any high 
opinion of the qualifications either of 
Dr. Williams (whose portrait is the frontis- 
piece to vol. i.) or his staff for the task 
they had undertaken, the volumes sub- 
mitted to us are likely to prove useful 
to the large majority of those into whose 
hands they will come. The illustrations, 
it is true, are not only unworthy, 
but often misleading. The standard of 
historical illustration has risen greatly 
since the days of ‘ The Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
and these fall far below it in point of 
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correctness and execution. An English 
reader will recall the admirable illustra- 
tions of such a work as ‘ Social England,’ 
for example, with its notes explaining the 
source and utility of each; while here he 
will seek in vain for any hint as to the 
reason for their selection. But that is a 
minor matter. 

Besides this blemish, there is another. 
Anatole France has, within the last few 
days, suggested our objection in a few 
words: ‘‘ Je crois que, sans une certaine 
unité de langage, un livre est illisible, et j’ai 
voula étre lu.”” When we add to an objec- 
tion on the score of the unity of language, 
one on the unity of aim, we have laid 
our hands on the chief weaknesses of 
Dr. Williams’s work. We cannot even 
hazard a guess as to the kind of ideal 
reader which he and his assistants had 
in mind when they were preparing it. 
Take, for instance, the part dealing with 
the history of Israel. Prof. Cheyne has 
written for scholars, while the rest of it 
is adapted for Sunday scholars. It is, 
we agree, an extreme example, but hard 
cases make bad law, and the same objec- 
tion in a minor degree might be taken 
to many other sections. Moreover, the 
want of unity in style becomes distress- 
ing to a sensitive reader passing, as he 
often has to do, from Jacobean to Georgian 
English over a shaky connexion of modern 
American. It is a great pity that Dr. 
Williams—finding, as every one who has 
undertaken a long piece of work does, 
that it was only when he had completed 
it that he knew how it ought to have been 
done, and having, what so few ever have, 
the opportunity of doing it over again— 
is not able to say with the writer we have 
already quoted: ‘“ J’ai nourri mon texte 
de la forme et de la substance des textes 
anciens, mais je n’y ai, autant dire, 
jamais introduit de citations littérales.” 
It would have added perhaps to his diffi- 
culties, but the personal satisfaction 
and the pleasure it would have given to 
his readers would have been ample re- 
compense. 

The bibliographies appended are ex- 
cellent in intention, and in_ several 
cases have been drawn up by persons 
who have knowledge of the subject. But 
we recommend Dr. Williams to get 
an expert to go through with him the 
volumes of Mr. Fortescue’s invaluable 
‘Index to the Printed Works added to 
the British Museum ’ for the past twenty- 
five years (a work which should be on 
the shelves of every librarian and editor), 
if he wishes to know what has really been 
written about the history of the various 
countries with which he deals. When 
one sees a Greek author quoted in a 
fifteenth-century edition, it is not difficult 
to form an idea of the way in which 
some, at least, of the “ Bibliography ” 
was compiled. The Index is neces- 
sarily large, and chiefly devoted to 
proper. names. We are glad to see in 
two of the volumes submitted to us— 
those dealing with the history of France 
—an appendix giving a good translation 
of some actual historical documents. If 
the idea had been more generally carried 





out, the tone of the work would have 
been improved. 

Our examination has been mainly con- 
fined to the history of countries for 
which materials exist in abundance in 
our own language: consideration of 
the remaining volumes, and the quality 
of the translations, must be postponed 
for the present. One thing is certain 
—that little but good can result from 
the wide circulation of this library of 
history among the great public to which 
the general output of reading matter is 
now addressed ; while scholars will con- 
tinue to take their own wilful way, regard- 
less of the best intentions of any syndicate 
of mentors. 





Apologia Diffidentis. By W. Compton 
Leith. (John Lane.) 


*“PovEeRTY is strong in numbers, and 
sickness rich in sympathy, but diffidence 
reaps laughter and is alone.” Such 
might be the motto of this volume. It 
is an attempt to win for shyness some- 
thing of the pity which, if it is near akin 
to contempt, is very much kinder. . The 
book is not a classic of rank, and the 
author ought to blush for the claims 
his publisher makes for him. The style 
is, however, dignified and distinguished, 
rising here and there into something 
like poetic rapture, and coloured with 
many fine-toned pictures, subtle, but a 
little elaborate. The matter of the book, 
unfortunately, is not sufficient to carry 
all its superstructure. There are passages 
of pathos, and here and there a touch 
of insight; but on the whole the writer 
has scarcely enough to say to justify the 
decorated way in which he says it. Here 
is an instance :— 

“The flood - tide, which had turned for 
more than an hour, was now racing down wil- 
ful for the sea, though the breeze ruffling 
its surface seemed to thwart and stay its 
eager course. And on the surface, indeed, 
chafed and broken into innumerable ripples, 
the wind triumphed; but as one looked 
westwards towards the city, it was clear 
that the sullen strength of stream and tide 
had the mastery. For over the broad 
curving reach, lit like white unburnished 
silver with the reflection of the pallid sky, 
there glided forward a line of barges, each 
with every sail set, and as silent as if they 
sallied from a besieged city. One by one 
they hung out their lights, the lamps swaying 
and casting yellow bars over the quivering 
water, until in perfect silence all passed 
down before me. Each in turn attaining 
the lower bend where the river sweeps north- 
ward, went about and stood for the Middlesex 
shore; and then for a moment the wind 
seemed to overcome the tide, for before the 
boat could win new way, lying almost 
broadside across the stream, the breeze 
held her motionless, like a tired bird on a 
windy day when it flies out from the shelter 
of the wood. It was but for a moment, 
and then the blunt bows glided forward 
towards the north bank, and another barge 
succeeded in the gathering gloom.... 

“For this Thames is such an avenue and 
entry into marvellous life that earth can 
show no greater rival, one more rich in dig- 
nity or in the multitude of its merchandise. 

“And if the flood of that merchandise 
shall cease, and the stream once more go 
lonely to the sea or carry coracles, it cannot 





be again as if it had never borne great 
ships, or swung the Admiral’s galley on its 
tide.” 


This passage illustrates the author’s 
peculiar gift of word-painting. An almost 
mystical sense of the magic of words 
duly arranged is our author’s chief charm, 
although it leads him at times to be too 
conscious of his art, and is nowhere quite 
compatible with simplicity. The thread 
of the book is thinly woven, perhaps 
for the reason that writing is largely to 
the author an anodyne, a refuge from 
the loud world, so hurrying and cold. 
He tells us how, from a child, he had 
been shy, and in Oxford found nothing but 
shadow. Chance gave him an occupation 
in India; and he lived for a while ‘“‘where 
dwelied brown men of ancient pagan 
beliefs, men who neither knew progress 
not set any price upon time.” For a 
while this soothed and satisfied the 
diffident Western; and we have some 
delightful pictures of what he saw, as :— 

“We travelled at night or in the freshness 
of early morning, regardless of the hours, 
unfretted by the tyrannous remembrances 
of appointed times.” 


The whole atmosphere of the East—its 
reverie, its hot calm, its aloofness—seems 
transferred to his pages by the lotus-eater. 
But he found it would not do; he was 
not an Oriental ; mere contemplation was 
not enough ; the action and struggle of the 
ugly West rang like a bugle: and he 
came back—to fail. Of course he failed ; 
“ the invincible pride of shyness barred the 
way, forbidding alike any confession of 
weakness or any appeal to man’s com- 
passion.” He thought of marriage, and 
** beguiled many lonely hours by picturing 
her charms and enumerating her noble 
qualities.” It was not to be. Self- 
centred and self involved, he would have 
obtained no release that way ; and wisely 
he resolved not to make the perilous 
attempt. 

After a period of Stoical independence, 
imaginary or real, the inner disease of the 
spirit was discerned, and the writer 
“was taught the great secret that life 
may not be centred in itself, but in the 
going out of the heart is wisdom.” This 
he seems to have learnt largely from the 
habit of communing with Nature, carried 
to the degree of sleeping out by night; 
and beginning to feel the joy of the 
renunciation—the Ideal Love, which is 
deeper and higher than the human :— 

“Love is our need, and it is given, if 
we despair not of it, even to such as have 
rarely felt the glow of earthly passion.... 
Let us never be persuaded that the ideal 
world is far from this earth of ours, or that 
the way to it may not be daily traversed 
by him who has submitted to the heavenly 
guide....Though the skill and instinct of 
modern life are hostile to such love, though 
in prosperity it is ignored and in adversity 
often overborne by a vain uproar of lamenta- 
tion, yet even in a self-indulgent and furious 
world it still draws many to the severe 
exaltation of its service.” 





This discovery gives rest and serenity to 
the weary soul, and is the last reward of a 
diffidence that has walled the victim up 
from human sympathies—those of children 
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always excepted. There is a touching 
passage (the only really pathetic “ piece ” 
in the volume) in which the writer ex- 
presses his gratitude to the children who 
have loved him, and seen beneath the 
uncomely exterior the heart which no 
adult cared to look for. He points out 
that in work of one kind or another he 
finds: his true joy :— 

‘“As my reading is incessant, so also is 
my writing. For the happiness of man 
is in his fertility, and of barrenness comes 
the worst despair. To be happy is to have 
issue—children, or books written, or things 
beautifully wrought, or monuments of good- 
ness to live after you, if only in the memory 
of some tiny hamlet of the folded hills.” 
These, then, are his conclusions :— 

*“* Very love is of the heights, and he whose 
thoughts have long been thither exalted 
will breathe with least pain the attenuate 
upper air. 

“To this pilgrimage, the diffident are 
foreordained; it is their happiest hour 
when they take staff and scrip and set out 
in earnest for the shrine built among the 
mountains. The gardens of Armida are 
not for them, nor the warm breezes fragrant 
of fruit and flowers; but the vision of a 
far peak flushed at sundawn draws them 
onward, and strength and peace are in- 
creased upon them throughout the great 
ascent.” 

These quotations give a fair illustration 
of the author’s quality. The style is not 
original, and is greatly elaborated, echoing 
many older musicians. But it is a style ; 
and we fancy that lovers of prose will find 
the book worth having, although it is 
scarcely strong enough in ideas or 
structure to do more than gratify a 
sensitive taste. In the world, however, 
of to-day, which is indifferent to the art 
of writing, it is a pleasant thing, a real 
good, to have the cadences of Mr. Leith 
in our ears. Let us quote the sentence 
in which he decides ‘to remain an 
Englishman ” :-— 

“Not for the vision of Sorata piercing 
the heavens, or the sunsets of Sienna, or 
the moonlight on the Taj-Mahal, or for any 
other beauty or any wonder, shall I weary 
of the cornfields framed in elms or the great 
horses turning in the furrow against the 
evening sky.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Bad Times. By George A. Birming- 
ham. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE early days of the Land League and 
Parliamentary obstruction are sufficiently 
near our own time to afford a congenial 
field for a novelist who seems to be at 
his best in contemporary history. Yet we 
cannot help noticing a certain falling-off 
in power and vividness, due perhaps to 
over-rapid production. The hero, an 
Irish landlord, devoted to a kind of ideal 
Nationalism, remains but a shadowy 
figure, and despite the pathetic and not 
improbable futility of both his life and 
death, he never gets a strong hold on our 
sympathies. Some of the minor cha- 
racters, on the other hand, are admirable, 
e.g., the agent, genial, well-mannered, and, 
according to his lights, fair-dealing, but 
displaying in supreme moments an under- 





lying ferocity. Equally good is the 
clerical dignitary with his harangues. 
In the fine scene of the hero’s assassina- 
tion, the author for once relents in his 
hatred for the Saxon, and shows us an 
Englishman, till then unmercifully ridi- 
culed, distinguishing himself by self- 
control and humanity from the excited 
Celts around him. 


Rodwell. By Valentina Hawtrey. (John 
Murray.) 


THE principal charm of this clever book 
is its original treatment of the “love- 
interest.””> The owner of Rodwell, an 
impoverished and unprincipled country 
gentleman who has married for money, 
projects an alliance between his eldest son 
by a former marriage and a neighbouring 
heiress. His wife, anxious to save the 
girl from a fate like her own, exacts from 
her stepson a solemn promise that he will 
not join in this scheme, with the result 
that after her death the prize is carried 
off by her twice-widowed husband. But 
the heroine’s gradual disillusionment con- 
cerning the debonair scoundrel into whose 
hands she has fallen is tinged by no lover- 
like regrets on the score of his much- 
resembling son. The tragedy lies in the 
deterioration produced in her own code 
of honour by the moral slackness of the 
atmosphere which surrounds her. The 
catastrophe is perhaps unnecessarily pain- 
ful, but in characterization and most other 
respects the novel is much above the 
average. 


The Pauper of Park Lane. By William 
Le Queux. (Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. LE Quevx’s book, which is of the 
type that dispatches persons on dark 
errands by “ the night mail from Charing 
Cross,” concerns itself principally with 
the conduct of a millionaire financier, 
who dresses like a beggar, and from whose 
mysterious residence in Park Lane coffins 
are observed to be carried forth at dead 
of night—a phenomenon of which we have 
been unable to detect an explanation. 
The threads of the narrative are many ; 
and as some seem taken up only to be 
dropped, we are soon reduced to a fitting 
state of bewilderment. The scene shifts 
for a time to Belgrade, where the author 
indulges in some rather aggressive local 
colour, and displays his militant admira- 
tion for the present Servian dynasty ; 
but it returns to London and Park Lane 
for an ending which is sufficiently lurid, 
but wholly unconvincing. 


Princess of the Sandhills. By Ada Pit- 
field. (Gay & Bird.) 


ONE wonders how many novels have been 
written with the theme of a nominal 
marriage converted by the growth of 
sentiment into an actual one. It is a 
favourite subject with women, who seem 
to enjoy depicting the gradual attach- 
ment of the wilful girl-wife to the strong 
yet tender husband. We never discover 
in the case of this tale why the marriage 





takes place at all; but we open four 
years after with the return of the husband 
from India to a wife who is horrified at the 
thought of him. There can, of course, 
be only one ending to such a story, and 
after a sufficient play with her puppets 
the author gives it. The novel should be 
popular with sentimental girls. 





Not Proven. By Alice and Claude Askew. 


(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tuis is exactly the kind of rattling melo- 
drama which we expect from these 
popular authors, the key-note being 
struck by a murder occurring under 
mysterious conditions in an early chapter. 
A good deal of skill is exercised in directing 
the reader’s suspicion towards different 
persons ; and we are certainly surprised 
when, at the finish, the actual criminal 
stands revealed. The incident of the blind 
boy suddenly restored to sight is ingenious, 
and has some novel features. 





The Standertons. By the Earl of Elles- 
mere. (Heinemann.) 


Tus is called a “society sketch,” and - 


most of the people in it belong to that 
world. The author’s calmly judicial way 
of presenting his characters and incidents, 
and his apparent sang-froid and aloofness 
towards them all, are not in themselves 
calculated to produce enthusiasm. It 
is difficult to arouse much admiration 
and interest where the general outlook 
in author and characters is rather negative 
than positive. Some of the situations 
and figures should evoke sympathy, but 
in themselves seem too _ calculated 
to please. An absence of sufficient 
motive strikes one with regard to some 
of the events. The attempted suicide, 
for instance, even with a slight sunstroke 
thrown in, is not—as it is told — con- 
vincing. Yet that the author knows 
something of life, or a phase of it, is 
evident. 


The Paxton Plot. By C. Guise Mitford. 
(John Long.) 


Mr. Mrrrorp is not among the timid 
writers of fiction who give a passing 
thought to the credulity of their readers. 
In this melodramatic tale, in which a 
plot against “the peace and safety of 
the whole civilized world” is organized 
by a gang of desperate foreigners in a 
Hampshire village, he never allows his 
imagination to be fettered by probability. 
John Hankey, whose responsible task 
it is to defeat the machinations of the 
revolutionists, is a hero of the most 
approved type—preternaturally brave and 
resourceful, and miraculously fortunate 
whenever his life is at stake. All the 
figures of the story—they include two 
living monarchs and a Prime Minister— 
are fashioned with a lavish hand. Some 
of the situations have dramatic force, 
and the narrative has an agreeable ease. 
There are, in truth, qualities in this ex- 
travagant tale which deserve to be put 
to better use. 
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And the Day Came. By Albert Dorring- 
ton. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

WE have grown so used to vivid pictures of 
the Australian bush that we are becoming 
hardened to them. Mr. Dorrington, how- 
ever, has this distinction, that his native 
Australians do not necessarily outshine 
the travelling Briton, as in most novels 
of this kind. On the contrary, they are 
rather servile in their attitude to the 
Hon. Manton Belstrade, who seems to 
have been the brother of an earl, though 
his sister was a plain Miss, and who is 
the heir of the bad heroes of Ouida. 
Mr. Belstrade’s road to ruin was littered 
with broken hearts and betrayed women. 
This is the tale of one of them, a girl from 
the bush; but it is not a particularly 
convincing tale. Indeed, it is rather 
artless and unsophisticated, though, apart 
from the imperfect knowledge of human 
nature displayed, there is some cleverness 
in the book. Probably Mr. Dorrington 
should have kept to the bush, and not 
transported his characters to England. 








For My Name’s Sake. Translated from 
Champol’s ‘Sceur Alexandrine’ by 
L. M. Leggatt. (Burns & Oates.) 

THE object of this little story is to raise 
a protest against the recent suppression 
of the convents in France. In Sister 
Alexandrine we are presented with the 
portrait of a nun who ministers among 
the poorest classes of Paris and unob- 
trusively accomplishes her acts of benefi- 
cence. Suddenly the Order to which 
she belongs is dissolved by Government ; 
her occupation, if not wholly gone, is at 
least cruelly interfered with, and various 
members of the community suffer in 
consequence. The sister is sympathetic- 
ally drawn, and an unbiassed reader can 
hardly help feeling that the class she repre- 
sents may have been treated in many 
cases with regrettable harshness, though 
he must know that there is something 
to be said on the other side, too. For 
the rest, there is nothing striking about 
the book; but it is pleasantly written, 
and preserves a mild interest throughout. 


The Tents of Wickedness. By Miriam 
Coles Harris. (Sidney Appleton.) 
Tuts story may be fairly described as 
a lineal descendant, with modern develop- 
ments, of the novels of E. P. Roe, so far 
as method is concerned. The outlook is 
as ingenuously provincial, and the com- 
position of the narrative as artless, as 
in ‘ Barriers Burnt Away’ and other works 
from the same pen. A theological novel 
may easily have points of interest, pro- 
vided that the author brings a certain 
measure of accomplishment to the writing ; 
but ‘The Tents of Wickedness,’ in spite 
of several lurid glimpses into their deplor- 
able recesses, remains frankly tedious. 
The story is extremely episodic, and con- 
cerns the fortunes of a fair young girl 
who, fresh from twelve years of convent 
life, is thrown by a careless parent into 
the vulgar vortex of what appears to be 
intended for smart society; but the 
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outstanding motive of the work is of a 
sectarian character. 


The Place Taker. 
(Greening & Co.) 
Ir the reader is indulgent in the matter 
of improbabilities at the outset of a story, 
and is willing to accept a rapid and un- 
interrupted succession of extraordinary 
coincidences during its development, ‘ The 
Place Taker ’ should afford him an hour or 
two’s tolerable entertainment. The plot, 
though it will not bear deliberate exa- 
mination, is decidedly ingenious, and the 
narrative moves briskly enough to keep 
its incongruities from being too noticeable. 
Given an American millionaire, a double 
who is able to impersonate him, a hired 
assassin, and a few other properties of the 
sort, one is prepared for violent deeds 
and an unlimited number of opportune 
accidents. Apart from such excitements 
the merits of the novel are not conspicuous; 
the characters are modelled on conven- 
tional types and anything but life-like, 
and the literary style, though commend- 
ably straightforward, lacks distinction. 


By Peter Earlston. 








ANTHOLOGIES. 


An English Prose Miscellany. With an 
Introduction by John Masefield. (Methuen 
& Co.)—Mr. Masefield’s collection and the 
volume noticed just below it raise the 
interesting question whether a prose an- 
thology is either desirable or feasible. An 
anthology selected from our poets certainly 
presents a number of works of art, complete 
and living ; in prose, at the best, one may 
hope for an assortment that recalls too 
vividly the pages of the better class of 
snippet periodical. Mr. Masefield has done 
his work as well as it could be done, and 
prefaced it with a brilliant essay ; but his 
survey is rather that of the prose of several 
centuries than an epitome of what is to be 
found within his covers. Nevertheless, with 
fine discrimination, he has detached about 
all that was detachable, and, leaving aside 
the critical reader, we consider it likely that 
simpler folk may be constrained by these 
samples to seek out the volumes whence 
they came. Beginning with Caxton and the 
primitives, Mr. Masefield advances to Gibbon 
and Dr. Johnson. His selection of authors 
is as catholic as their matter is varied. A 
boy curious about literature and the past 
would, we believe, enjoy browsing on this 
pasturage. 

The objections that apply to Mr. Masefield’s 
volume apply also to Mrs. Laurence Binyon’s 
Nineteenth Century Prose (same publishers), 
but, if we dismiss the experimental nature 
of the undertaking and regard it solely as a 
thing done, it is of interest to observe how 
great a sobriety separates the present from 
the past. The prose of the nineteenth 
century seems to be written by careful men 
with wives and families, by ratepayers, and, 
as Mrs. Binyon tacitly admits, by persons 
afflicted with newspaperdom. Here and 
there a more barbaric note invades this 
subdued tone; but the main effect is of a 
civilization that has vanquished the indi- 
vidual and set a person of culture in his place. 
The book by reason of its matter is less 
interesting than its fellow-volume, and no 
serious claim can be made that it will assist 
the student of prosody. A passage, a scene, 
is analyzed only after the student has caught 
fire from the mass as a whole. 





There is always fascination in a collection 
of ballads, and to this rule A Treasury of 
Ballads, selected and arranged by M. G. 
Edgar (Harrap & Co.), though apparently 
compiled on the basis of a somewhat lax 
definition of the word “ballad,” is no 
exception. Those here printed comprise 
both old and new, from ‘ Sir Patrick Spens’ 
and ‘Chevy Chase’ to ‘The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire’ and Mr. New- 
bolt’s ‘San Stefano’; but the proportion 
of the old is, we think, too small, being rather 
less than half the entire book; and, after 
all, it is in the presentation of ancient 
ballads—otherwise perhaps not easy of 
access—that an anthology like the present 
might have been specially useful. We can 
hardly agree with the editor as to the justice 
of regarding ‘The Lady of Shalott’ as a 
ballad at all. The book is unassumingly 
bound, but the paper on which it is printed 
might well have been less plebeian in appear- 
ance. 


The same compiler’s Treasury of Verse 
for Little Children (same publishers) is an 
admirable selection, and should be of real 
value in suggesting early to the infant mind 
a taste for what is good in verse. Its range 
is wide, including on its serious side Tenny- 
son, Blake, Stevenson, and George Mac- 
Donald, and on its humorous, Edward Lear 
and Judge Parry; while Dr. Watts and 
Miss Jane Taylor are present, we presume 
for the due pointing of morals. We notice 
a curious blunder in the prefatory note, 
where it is stated that ‘The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat’ is from ‘ The Book of Nonsense ’ 
by Edward Lear. It is, as a matter of fact. 
to be found in Lear’s ‘ Nonsense Songs and 
Stories.’ 


Mr. Edgar’s Treasury of Verse for Boys 
and Girls (same publishers), designed for all 
ages of children above the very young, is 
laudably catholic in scheme, and includes 
most of the great names in poetry and a 
large sprinkling of the small. There are one 
or two minor faults to be found ; we should, 
for example, have thought it possible to 
represent William Morris by some lyrics 
more suitable than ‘ The Eve of Crecy’ and 
‘ The Gilliflower of Gold,’ and that it would 
have been wiser to pass by ‘In Memoriam’ 
altogether than to give extracts from it ; 
but on the whole the compilation is excel- 
lently done, and should meet with a good 
reception. 


The Book of Elizabethan Verse. Chosen 
and edited by William S. Braithwaite. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—This volume of ‘‘ The 
Shakespeare Library”? forms a welcome 
addition to existing anthologies. The selec- 
tion is good and comprehensive, arranged 
roughly according to subject rather than 
date, and furnished with adequate notes, 
Mr. Braithwaite’s aim being “both to 
instruct and to please.’ We notice with 
some regret that in comparatively few cases 
has the original spelling been allowed to 
indicate itself; but the editor has made 
amends by giving the poems selected, in 
neatly every case, without omissions. In 
addition to a Glossary—rather elementary 
in scope—there are excellent Indexes, of 
Authors, Titles, and First Lines respectively; 
while as regards externals the book would 
leave nothing to be desired, were it not that, 
owing to careless binding, many pages are 
out of their proper order. This may, how- 
ever, be the case only in an early and 
possibly hurried copy. 


The Poets: Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred 
Tennyson, 1340-1892. By William Stebbing. 
2 vols. (Frowde.)—These two volumes, 
which represent an anthology of criticisms, 
contain, says their author, “reports rather 
of my trial before the poets than of theirs 
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before me.” It would be more accurate, 
we think, to describe them as expressing 
Mr. Stebbing’s judgment in respect of each, 
with something of the prejudice which 
should be lacking in a critical estimate. His 
comments are, however, always readable. 
He has an unusually catholic view of poetry, 
and his lavishness of quotation will prove 
acceptable to such as are not possessed of 
an extensive poetical library. Readers who 
have formed opinions of their own will 
occasionally find themselves in conflict with 
the author’s dicta and views, as, for ex- 
ample, in the statement that “‘ for the edu- 
cated Englishman in general.”’ Spenser’s 
‘Epithalamion’ “is liigh-flowa” ; or with 
the unstinted laudation of Gray, the con- 
fusion of the brilliant promise of the Rowley 
poems with their actual achievement, and 
the denial of a place among the immortals 
to William Morris; but in the main Mr. 
Stebbing is a pleasant guide, his sympathy 
is unbounded, and his sense of poetry is 
seldom at fault. 

The Call of the Homeland (Blackie) is a 
collection of English verse selected and 
arranged by R. P. Scott, LL.D., and Katha- 
rine T. Wallas. The collectors explain that 
the book was begun some years ago, but 
has not been forestalled by any of the 
anthologies produced in the interval. We 
congratulate them alike on the scope and 
execution of their work. Poets and pub- 
lishers have been generous in the case of 
copyright matter, and the result is an admir- 
able choice of poems which may serve to 
awaken a sentiment that is not so popular 
as it should be—in this country at least. 
Some well-known poems are rather ruthlessly 
curtailed ; we do not care, for instance, for 
seven lines from a long poem by Keats. The 
reply of Till to Tweed, 


For ae man that ye droon 
I droon twa, 


is rather a sinister call homewards. We 
notice two poems by Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
but regret the omission of an older poet of 
the same name who wrote ‘ The Private of 
the Buffs.’ The scheme of the book includes 
a good deal of poetry—e.g., Milton’s sonnet 
‘On his Blindness ’—which is not distinctly 
patriotic, though it presents an ideal of duty. 
We have no objection to this, and have read 
the volume from beginning to end with 
pleasure which is occasionally modified by 
the obvious affectations of modern bards. 


The voluminous nature of The Book of 

Living Poets, edited by Walter Jerrold 
(Alston Rivers), is to be accounted for by 
Mr. Jerrold’s ambiguous contention, in his 
somewhat militant preface, that 
“it may be doubted whether at any time there 
have been so many writers possessed of the rare 
power of expressing themselves in poetry, whether 
at any time so many men and women have been 
gifted with the inspiration, or have mastered the 
art.” 
We should be the last to deny the existence 
of true poets in our midst at the present day ; 
but we are inclined to think that the editor’s 
view is over-sanguine, and his anthology— 
by reason of the number of lesser bards 
included—too comprehensive. In another 
sense it may be considered scarcely com- 
prehensive enough, and it is not a little 
strange, in view of the title of the book, to 
find three at least of the greater—we allude 
to Mr. John Davidson, Mr. George Meredith, 
and Mr. W. B. Yeats—unrepresented ; 
while the inclusion of the greatest—Mr. 
Swinburne—seems to us, in these circum- 
stances, an error of judgment. Apart from 
these obvious drawbacks, the selection is 
tolerable, and the volume, which is attract- 
ively bound, should prove acceptable to 
those whe take an interest in contemporary 
verse, 





The anthology collected by M. Georges 
Pellissier, Anthologie des Poétes francais 
du XIX. Siécle (Paris, Delagrave), which 
professes to be a sort of preface to the 
admirable selection by M. Walch, does not 
please us. No clear reason is given for 
the dates of 1800-1866, nor why the Abbé 
Delille, who was born in 1738 and died in 
1813, should come within those limits and 
Baudelaire should not. Out of seventy- 
six names, scarcely a dozen are those of 
even tolerable poets. Who are these 
Turquetys, Porchats, Blanchecottes, Corans, 
Galloix, Baour-Lormians? Who is_ the 
Berchoux whose ‘ Gastronomie,’ we learn, 
“renferme des passages d’un assez joli 
tour”? Of Turquety we learn that he has 
“du souffle, de l’élan, de lampleur,” but 
that his style “‘ne répond pas toujours 
& la sublimité de ses inspirations!” There 
is a Boulay-Paty who makes “des poésies 
qui ne manquer ni d’éclat ni de nombre, 
mais dont la pensée et le sentiment n’ont 
le plus souvent rien doriginal.” Yet 
we are innocently asked in the preface: 
“Nous permettra-t-on de croire qu’aucun 
des morceaux cités ne paraitra dépourvu 
d’intérét ?”” Here is a Campenon: “ sa poésie 
n’a aucune originalité,”’ and three pages of 
it follow. Why should Balzac, who never 
pretended to be a poet, be represented by a 
worthless ‘Ode & une jeune Fille’ ? Here 
and there we find adequate space given to a 
great writer, as in the case of Chénier, but 
more often than not the poems quoted are 
cut and chopped—scraps here from ‘ La 
Colére de Samson,’ scraps there of the 
‘Tristesse d’Olympio.’ Now and then we 
come on an Aloysius Bertrand, a Nepomucéne 
Lemercier, a Philoxéne Boyer, a Charles 
Nodier — half - forgotten Romantics whose 
names only are familiar to us. But how 
small a proportion of the poems even of 
these can be said to be well chosen ! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Woman in Transition. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. (Methuen & Co.)—The purpose 
of this book is aptly expressed by 
its title. Miss Meakin’s aim is not to write a 
history of the ‘‘ woman movement,” but 
rather to report on the stage which it has 
reached in its progress towards the “ full 
equality of the sexes.’ In her rapid 
review of the present position of woman 
in Europe and America we note a few 
questionable statements. We are inclined, 
for instance, to doubt whether the emancipa- 
tion of the French girl whose parents belong 
to the upper middle class is as far advanced 
as our author believes. She passes over 
without notice the liberty allowed to girls 
in Belgium; in that country a young un- 
married woman enjoys almost as much 
freedom as in Great Britain. The Spanish 
custom which permits a wife to preserve 
and use her maiden name after marriage, 
taking that of her husband in addition, is 
easily explained by the high value set on 
evidences of descent among a people for 
centuries specially proud of its ancestry. 

Our author has some interesting pages 
dealing with the position of woman in the 
days when the Roman Catholic Church was 
the ruling power in Europe, and the loss of 
dignity and freedom that followed, in 
countries which accepted the Reformation, 
the establishment of the various Protestant 
systems. As she rightly points out, the 
denial, in such countries, of the special 
honour accorded throughout the Middle 
Ages to virginity had the effect of making 
the social position of women wholly de- 
pendent on marriage. Instances of cordial 
approbation of feminism by modern Roman 








Catholics, highly esteemed members of their 
Church, are given, and we are assured, on 
the authority of?Prof. Maushach, that if 
“‘ Catholicism has often been reproached for 
its tardy participation in the woman move- 
ment... .it could afford to come late, because 
it had been there long before.” A want of 
clearness is shown in stating the Socialist 
and Anarchist attitude towards the move- 
ment: some confusion appears to exist in 
the writer’s mind as regards the two positions 
—which are profoundly opposed to one 
another—while certain principles strongly 
maintained by persons who reject both, 
such as the payment of equal wages for 
equal work to men and women, and the 
right of a married woman to control her own 
property, are set forth as clauses in the 
Anarchist creed. 

The volume is not free from inaccuracies. 
Practical acquaintance with the lives of 
the labouring poor would have made Miss 
Meakin less confident in her assertion that 
a working man with seven children, “‘ earning 
less than 25s. a week, would never dream 
of paying less than 11d. per lb. for meat.” 
The passages on the average Englishwoman’s 
pretended ignorance of politics, and her 
terror of being supposed to add to her income 
by any form of trade, are ludicrously out of 
date; and the remarks on trade-unionism 
for women show inadequate knowledge 
of the subject. Miss Meakin asks why, if 
women must combine at all—a proceeding 
which she disapproves—they do not go 
into the existing men’s unions. That there 
are such things as women’s trades seems 
to have escaped her notice. Again, after 
recording a sweeping condemnation of trade- 
unionism in general, she goes on, almost 
immediately, to render homage to its root- 
principle, by quoting with approval the 
words of a lady who urged her fellow-women 
to ‘‘ study the ethics of wage-earning,” and 
for the sake of their sisters in industry “ to 
realize the iniquity of accepting pay which 
is below the value of their work.” 

Miss Meakin is an enthusiastic advocate 
of co-education, as the method by which 
the claims of the modern woman may he 
most securely established with the smallest 
amount of friction. We question whether, 
in her recommendation of this system as a 
solution of the general problem, she makes 
sufficient allowance for deep-seated differ- 
ences of racial temperament. On this point 
we are disposed to agree with the Spanish 
priest whom the author, after careful ex- 
position of her own view, left unshaken in 
his conviction that, in certain countries and 
among certain peoples, co-education would 
be a perilous experiment. ia 


Mr. H. W. Lucy publishes through Mr. 
William Heinemann Memories of Eight 
Parliaments, and brings together in a single 
volume many anecdotes, now grouped 
under personal headings, such as ‘ Prime 
Ministers I have Known,’ ‘Mr. Chamber- 
lain, ‘Lord Randolph Churchill, and ‘ Mr. 
John Morley.’ In a second part he deals 
with Parliamentary manners and procedure, 
and contrasts Washington with Westminster. 
His deliberate judgment is that of Gladstone 
at an earlier date: Mr. Lucy writes of 
“ proof....that the latest House of Com- 
mons is not worse, but better, than any that 
have preceded it.” The careful reader is 
rewarded by many good things, generally, 
but not invariably, kind. There may be 
those, for example, who will be inclined to 
question, after his recent speeches in the 
House of Lords, whether a suggestion as to 
the present Lord Salisbury is as just as it is 
humorous. Describing Lord Cranborne as 
an Under-Secretary nominated “ by a fond 
parent,” Mr. Lucy adds: “In any other 
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capacity he would do very well indeed. 
He would, for example, make an excellent 
private member.” After devoting some 
pages to the cramped condition of our House 
of Commons, Mr. Lucy well puts the other 
side, by contrasting the spacious palace of 
the American Congress, in which “the 
Gentleman from Ohio or the Gentleman from 
Alabama rising to speak....might as well 
be, as far as occupants of the Diplomatic 
Gallery are concerned, each in his native 
State.” 

Mr. Lucy, in his diaries, has told so many 
true stories—inconceivable to tho present 
generation—of Major O’Gorman, that we 
suspect him of having begun to lend an 
ear to some belonging to the Apocrypha 
of Irish Parliamentary history. ‘‘ Among 
the legends lingering round his name”’ is 
one that relates how the porter, opening the 
door of his four-wheeler, found the giant 
“standing upright breathless. The bottom 
of the conveyance had fallen through under 
his weight, and in order to save his life, he 
had to trot along at the same pace as the 
horse.”’ Mr. Lucy rightly says that O’Gor- 
man’s speeches in Hansard are mere ghosts 
of the great originals, still recited by those 
who heard them; and expresses his regret 
that they do not “account to the cold- 
blooded reader for the uncontrollable mirth 
into which he threw the House whenever, 
under whatever circumstances, he addressed 
it. I have seen Gladstone rolling about his 
seat with laughter when the major was 
holding forth.” 

Mr. Lucy sometimes shows a_ healthy 
contempt for the niceties of State ceremonial. 
The Sultan may resent the inferiority of 
title in “the Turkish Minister’; and we 
hardly understand why the Turkish Am- 
bassador “in his fez’? should be “ the only 
man in the company remaining covered in 
the presence of the sovereign,’ when the 
cap of the Chinese Minister is described a 
few lines lower. The Persian Minister on 
the occasion mentioned was also possibly 
wearing his strange mitre. A sentence in 
the same paragraph rightly states that at 
one time “Greece found she could not 
afford the luxury of a plenipotentiary at 
the Court of St. James.’ For many years, 
however. Greece has now again been repre- 
sented by a Minister. When an earlier 
Greek Minister, described by Mr. Lucy, 
wore “ petticoat,’ he hardly can be said 
to have combined it with ‘“‘ breeches.”” The 
fustenalla is worn, in the (alternative) 
diplomatic costume of Greece, with white 
leggings in the nature of those of the light 
infantry of the King’s Guard at Athens. 

The Handhook of Treaties relating to 
Commerce, printed for the Stationery Office 
by Messrs. Harrison & Sons, is compiled 
by Mr. Gaston de Bernhardt of the Foreign 
Office Library, and gives fully and exactly 
what its title implies. The first treaty in 
the volume stands there by reason of the 
fact that it relates to Abyssinia, although, 
oddly enough, the official name of the 
country (Ethiopia) would relegate it to a 
different position. All politicians and _his- 
torians are aware of a similar difficulty in 
the case of our own country, which has 
sometimes to be looked for under ‘ Angle- 
terre, though more frequently under ‘ Great 
Britain,’ and is rarely found under its true 
name, *‘ United Kingdom.’ Statisticians are 
aware of a similar case in our public docu- 
ments, where India is officialiy described as 

East India. The Atheneum lately noted 
the titles of the Negus. In the treaty which, 
in spite of the “ See Ethiopia” of the Index, 
appears here as No. 1, we ring the changes 
on “King of Kings of Ethiopia,” “ His 
Majesty the Emperor Menelek,” and “ the 


to the British plenipotentiary styles himself 
“The Conquering Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah” ; but in another place he puts “ By 
the Grace of God, King of Kings of Ethiopia,” 
in front of the Lion. Last of all comes 
Menelek to Queen Victoria, where he ins 
by calling himself ‘“‘ Elect of God,’”’ and then 
finds some difficulty with ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith,” his version of which is officially 
translated as ‘‘ Queen of....Empress of 
India, Upholder and Keeper of the Christian 
Religion.” The slipping-in of the explana- 
tion of a faith common to Menelek and 
Queen Victoria settles the question some- 
times asked by scoffers, ‘‘ Which faith ?” 
Venezuela and Zanzibar stand last in the 
principal collection: two names which 
suggest that the treaties with them here 
given, of which the latest are 1834 and 1886, 
can hardly be applicable to the present 
state of things in either case, inasmuch as 
we have nearly gone to war with the United 
States, not to mention Venezuela herself, 
over the one, and have “grabbed” the 
subject of the other. But we are happy to 
add that appearances are saved in each 
case by a note explaining the renewal of 
such portions of the solemn instruments as 
are not too obviously superseded by events. 


WE can give high praise, from a limited 
point of view, to A Military Geography of 
the Balkan Peninsula, by Prof. Lionel Lyde 
and Lieut.-Col. Mockler-Ferryman (A. & C. 
Black). This volume reached the reviewer 
on the day on which he read debates in 
both Houses of Parliament upon our policy 
in the Balkans, and caused him to shudder, 
in his capacity of a taxpayer, at the sug- 
gestion that the opening of a series of 
military geographies by this excellent ex- 
ample may portend a Balkan war. The 
purely geographical side of the subject— 
the mountains, rivers, railways, and roads— 
strategically considered, is admirably treated, 
and morals are drawn as to the bearing of 
military geography on politics. We were 
startled to see a reference in the Table of 
Contents to Bulgaria as “‘a buffer State,” 
but found no room for question in the two 
chapters in which the matter is discussed. 
There it is rightly explained that, physic- 
ally, Bulgaria is an ideal buffer State, 
although unfortunately the perfect obstacle 
to the march of armies which its ranges 
constitute is politically neutralized by the 
presence of the same fighting people in the 
plain upon the Turkish side as on the plateau 
towards the Danube and Roumania. So, 
too, Roumania is shown in the Table of 
Contents as forming “a tongue of Russia” 
—that is, physically. The separate nature 
of the Rouman people and the perfection 
of their defence organization are such, that 
politically Roumania forms a bar, and not a 
tongue. The new Austrian railway project 
is treated from the Servian point of view, 
with admirable skill and judgment; and 
the explanation of the fact that the water- 
shed of the peninsula comes, at one point, 
within five miles of the Adriatic is so 
handled as to prove the oxtreme impro- 
bability of the rapid construction of a 
Russian east-to-west counter-line. Climate 
is well explained, and it is shown to how 
considerable an extent frost and rain put 
limits to military operations in the Balkans, 
and add to the extreme risk of malarial 
and epidemic disease. The position of 
Constantinople is thoroughly explained, 
and the unique nature of its strategic position 
developed in much detail. What is more 
fresh to the reader is the explanation of the 
immense strength of the position of Salonica. 
The strange politico-military situation of 
Mount Athos, on the other hand, is perhaps 
insufficiently set forth. 





Emperor of Ethiopia.” Menelek in writing 


volume the authors show themselves unduly 
pessimistic in their belief that the Christian 
kingdoms will eventually be absorbed by 
Russia. How Bulgaria “in the end” can 
“take its place as one of the outlying pro- 
vinces of the Tsar’”’ it is difficult to under- 
stand, given the belief expressed by the 
authors in the strength of the position of 
Roumania. We could find fault with the 
authors’ spelling, as, for example, in the 
omission of vowels in words that cannot be 
pronounced without them. We_ should 
have thought it better to avoid the forms 
“Trn” and “'Trnovo.” These remind us 
of the fashion of writing in Persian ‘‘ Wfdr” 
for the word officially spelt “‘ Wafadar”’ 
in India. In the list of useful words given 
in several Balkan languages, readers who 
wish to compare the tongues will turn to the 
numerals, but they will, we think, find sir 
omitted. We dislike the phrase ‘‘Bulgarian 
Greek” for the Church of the Exarchate. 


Capt. MAHAn’s Some Neglected Aspects of 
War (Sampson Low & Co.) contains a reprint 
of four well-known papers from his pen, 
with two essays by other writers, including 
Mr. Julian Corbett’s ‘The Capture of 
Private Property at Sea,’ from The Nine- 
teenth Century of last June. It is well to 
have all these essays in one volume, con- 
nected as they are with recent discussions 
in this country on the Hague Conference. 


THE daily papers have mentioned a 
Report upon the French Colonies, by the 
Hon. Reginald Lister of the Paris Embassy, 
circulated to Parliament as a Command 
Paper on Saturday last. Just as foreign 
writers are confused by India (regarded by 
them as our chief colony) being omitted 
from our colonial statistics, so British 
readers need to be warned that the Report 
before us omits Algeria and Tunis, besides 
other Protectorates. Algeria is chiefly under 
the French Home Office, and is for many 
purposes part of France. Tunis, with 
several less important Protectorates, is 
administered by the Protectorates Depart- 
ment of the French Foreign Office—just 
as Cyprus and British East Africa used to 
be dealt with by the Foreign Office in 
London, though now handed over to the 
Colonial Office. Weshould not have thought 
it necessary to notice this Parliamentary 
Paper in our pages, were it not for the 
attention recently called by us to the policy 
pursued by the present Governor-General 
of Madagascar, and for the official nature 
of Mr. Lister’s reference to education in the 
great African island. We here find Parlia- 
ment informed, through the Foreign Office, 
of a supposed advance in native education 
and improvement in native policy in 
Madagascar. The following is a_ general 
observation upon the French colonies :— 

‘* Fortunately the views of those in power have 
now changed, and a system of education has been 
adopted, based on the following practical lines :— 
‘*]. Native education to be respected and kept 


WE sins 
‘4, Each Colony to have a system of education 
in harmony with its needs and aspirations....... C 


Then follows Madagascar :— 


‘In 1896 there existed in Madagascar only a 
few private schools founded by the various 
Missionary Societies who had been settled in the 
country for some forty years. At the present 
moment 22,500 natives attend 550 official schools, 
nine of which are professional. There are, more- 
over, at Antananarivo a professional school, @ 
school of medicine, and a school of sericulture. 
There are also upwards of 182 private schools 
attended by some 20,000 pupils.” 


No one would believe, to read these 


official words, that M. Augagneur has been 
shown—by the French Protestants in the 





In the political skotch at the end of the 


volume lately reviewed by us, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Jules Siegfried 
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—to have destroyed native education in 
Madagascar outside the capital and a few 
favoured spots. 


Lisbon and Cintra, with some Account of 
other Cities and Historical Sites in Portugal. 
By A. C. Inchbold. Illustrated by Stanley 
Inchbold. (Chatto & Windus.)—There is 
nothing patronizing in Mr. Inchbold’s atti- 
tude to the Portuguese, and, as he avoids 
the temptation to gush, the tone of his 
book is excellent. His descriptions of the 
peasantry and scenes in the streets of 
Lisbon are effective ; he is interested in all 
he sees—the fisherwomen of Ovarina, the 
“cavalleiros”’ in the ring, the students 
at Coimbra—and his observations are gener- 
ally shrewd. Unfortunately, he has thought 
it necessary to add long disquisitions on 
Portuguese history and literature, and in 
these matters he is not to be followed 
implicitly. Camoens did not die “a few 
days” after the death of King Sebastian : 
he died two years later. Ribeiro’s heroine 
was not the Princess Beatriz: she is identi- 
fied with Joana de Vilhena. However, 
Mr. Inchbold is a pleasant guide through 
modern Portugal from the capital to Oporto, 
being both acute and good-natured. 


William Clarke: a Collection of his 
Writings. Edited by Herbert Burrows and 
John A. Hobson. (Sonnenschein & Co.)— 
The friends of the late William Clarke 
have done well to execute a memorial of 
his literary work. He was a finely tempered 
and cultivated critic, who just missed great- 
ness because, perhaps, his originality of 
mind was inferior to his powers of acquiring 
knowledge. Mr. Burrows has equipped the 
volume with an admirable biographical 
sketch, setting forth the facts of William 
Clarke’s career from his childhood at 
Norwich, through Cambridge, to his active 
life as a journalist and lecturer, and, 
finally, his death in 1901 at Mostar in 
the Herzegovina. Mr. Burrows rightly 
counts it among the ironies of existence 
that the strong anti-militarist and anti- 
**Randlord’”’? should have been taken to 
his grave on @ gun -carriage, and buried 
in a military cemetery between a soldier 
and a Jew. 

The ‘ Political Essays’ comprised in this 
volume deal with matters beyond the 
province of The Atheneum. But we 
can praise with little reserve the two 
sections entitled ‘ Appreciations’ and 
‘Culture and Criticism,’ the latter being a 
selection from William Clarke’s contribu- 
tions to The Spectator during the later years 
of his life. Given a sympathetic subject 
like Walt Whitman or Edward Augustus 
Freeman, Clarke handled it in a masterly 
style, by no means extenuating short- 
comings, yet laying due stress on merit. 
He wrote under conditions that militated 
against permanent fame; still this volume 
should find its place on the shelves of those 
who can appreciate the fruits of a serious, 
yet sanguine, and vigorous, yet temperate 
intellect. 


Ellice Hopkins: a Memoir. By Rosa 
M. Barrett. With Introduction by Canon 
Scott Holland. (Wells Gardner & Co.)— 
The name of Ellice Hopkins is most familiar 
to the present generation in connexion 
with the White Cross League, which was 
founded at her instigation. Convinced from 
her girlhood that shehad a message to deliver, 
Miss Hopkins laboured unceasingly, at the 
sacrifice of her health and her natural 
inclinations for a home life and domestic 
ties, in the cause of purity and for the 
improved condition of women. To her 
efforts was due the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and her work also 
bore fruit in the Associations for the Care 





of Friendless Girls, now established through- 
out England. A gift of remarkable elo- 
quence, combined with the sound education 
she had received from her father, a notable 
Cambridge tutor, was, no doubt, of great 
assistance to her in her self-appointed 
mission. 

Mr. Ramsay Cotes has done justice to 
The Complete Poetical Works of George 
Darley in a recent issue of “The Muses’ 
Library ’’ (Routledge). An excellent and 
informing Introduction brings before us the 
true poet, who was once an Atheneum 
critic, and received the remarkable tribute 
to his quality of insertion among the Tudor 
lyricists in Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ 
We spoke of Darley’s gifts in reviewing the 
issue of ‘Nepenthe’ edited by Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeild in 1897, and we hope this neat and 
capable issue of his work (including ‘The 
Sorrows of Hope,’ which has never before been 
printed or published) will not, owing to its 
size, escape notice. Many of Darley’s lyrics 
besides that which deceived Palgrave, 
“Tt is not beauty I demand,” deserve 
a place in poetical collections. There is 
something, perhaps, of a stammer in them 
here and there, as there was in his tongue ; 
there is, too, an eighteenth-century heaviness 
of phrase in his longer poems ; but on every 
page one lights on poetry which is real 
invention of that “inevitable” sort rare 
in many respected bards. ‘The Sorrows of 
Hope’ is trite in subject, but contains 
some excellent lines. 


A SERIES of letters from ‘‘ Books of To-day 
and the Books of To-morrow” has been 
reprinted by Messrs. Wells Gardner in a 
volume entitled Salt and Sincerity, and the 
ingenious and worldly-wise Arthur Pendenys 
now reveals himself as Mr. A. L. Humphreys. 
The letters afford abundant entertainment, 
for the author is witty himself, and has a 
sharp eye for the wit of others. Further, he 
combines wide knowledge of printed matter 
with a taste for feminine frivolities, such as 
large hats, and for the enjoyments which 
make up the life of people of means. Not 
all the stories told are in their best form, 
but that does not matter. As a whole the 
instruction on the art of life so lightly 
conveyed is sound. So much cannot be 
said for the binding, a detail which we 
hardly expected an advocate of good work- 
manship like Mr. Humphreys to neglect. 


Tasso and his Times. By W. Boulting. 
(Methuen.)—Does any one, at any rate in 
England, read Tasso now? Even Italians 
seem to have grown somewhat weary of him ; 
and De Sanctis, in the chapter nominally 
devoted to him, appears disposed to dwell 
chiefly on the literary conditions which 
prevailed in Italy at the time, and to point 
out the frigidities and indecisions of the 
‘Gerusalemme.’ Beside his cold analysis 
the eulogy of Hallam falls strangely on our 
ears. Few in these days, we imagine, 
would agree that ‘“‘in the variety of occur- 
rences, the change of scenes and images, 
and of the trains of sentiment connected 
with them in the reader’s mind, we cannot 
place the ‘ Iliad’ on a level with the ‘ Jeru- 
salem’”’; or find that ‘‘there are few poems 
of great length which ”’ they “so little wish 
to lay aside.” If they do not lay it aside, 
it will be for the simple reason that they 
have never taken it up. Those whose curi- 
osity to see what their grandfathers so much 
admired may have led them to dip into it 
will rather be inclined, with the Italian 
critic, to notice the ‘“‘scelta di parole 
sonanti, riempiture di epiteti e di avverbii, 
nobiltéa convenzionale di espressioni, poverta 
di parole, di frasi, di costruzioni e di gra- 
dazioni.”’ Like him, they will detect “un 
certo sopratuono come di chi gridi e non 





parli,”’ inappropriate to narrative, and 
tending perforce to declamation. We ma 
admit to the full Tasso’s technical skill 
in the structure of verse, and (so far as a 
foreigner can judge of it) his gift—unrivalled 
by any of his contemporaries, unless it be 
our own Daniel—of easy and melodious 
arrangement of words. It is a gift more 
fully apparent in some of his lyrics or 
in the ‘Aminta,’ written before the 
tyranny of the Crusca (the Council of Trent, 
as it has been well styled, of the Italian 
language) had done what it could to turn 
poets into pedants. But the modern reader 
will rarely obtain from his verse that indefin- 
able thrill without which the finest versifica- 
tion hardly begins to be poetry. Nor will he, 
it may be added, in Ariosto; but Ariosto 
at least rolls his readers along in an exhilarat- 
ing stream of audacious fancies, and, if he 
seldom touches the nobler chords, at least 
sets us laughing. Those whose taste was 
moulded, like Hallam’s, in the eighteenth 
century do not seem to have felt the need 
for the thrill—it may be suspected that they 
rather despised it as unmanly—or else 
they secured the purging of their passions 
by means that seem inadequate tous. But 
the present age will have it; and neglects 
the Cinquecento poets accordingly, to its 
own loss. 

Mr. Boulting, however, seems to have 
thought that at least the story of Tasso’s 
unhappy life would bear telling again. 
Stimulated, as it would seem, during a 
stay at Ferrara by the associations of that 
city, and being visited by ‘‘ beckonings to 
unaccustomed secrets, and the faint mutter- 
ings of hollow voices,’ he started to retell 
the often-told story. Perhaps he was 
right; the British public, though it does 
not read the Italian authors, seems to have 
a certain appetite for books about them, and 
Miss Hasell’s adequate little volume on 
Tasso, published five-and-twenty years ago 
in the “ Foreign Classics ”’ series, is, perhaps, 
forgotten. That Mr. Boulting has added 
materially to the information contained in 
that book we are not prepared to say. So 
far as Tasso is concerned, all the knowledge 
now available was equally so then—at any 
rate, for all that anything in Mr. Boulting’s 
book shows. He has, no doubt, recorded a 
few bits of unimportant and sometimes not 
particularly edifying gossip ; but as he gives 
no references it is impossible even to test the 
value of the authorities on which his state- 
ments are based. It does not, of course, 
really matter whether the unpleasant per- 
son who tampered with Tasso’s papers 
has been ‘at last identified as Antonio 
Virginio Brunello,” or whether, as was sup- 
posed, Tasso called him “ Brunello ”’ after 
a somewhat shady personage in the ‘Furioso’ 
who deservedly got hung; but the reader 
ought to have been told the evidence for 
the identification. There is, again, an un- 
savoury tale about Francesco Maria II. 
of Urbino and his wife, which is not only 
unlikely in itself, but contrary to what we 
know of the character of that respectable, 
if somewhat priggish prince. Dennistoun, 
whom Mr. Boulting professes to have at 
least consulted, is still our leading authority 
for the Dukes of Urbino. Retelling a tale 
so inconsistent with Dennistoun’s estimate 
of one of them, Mr. Boulting should have 
given chapter and verse. He gives, it 1s 
true, the usual list of ‘‘ authorities,” some 
of them rather odd ones. Why Bembo, 
who died when Tasso was three years old, 
should be classed as a contemporary, while 
Father Paul, who was forty when Tasso 
died, should be among the “ later writers,” 
is hardly easier to divine than the reason for 
including either among “ authorities”? on 
Tasso at all. We miss, on the other hand, 
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the names of Serassi—the learned eigh- 
teenth-century biographer of Tasso, upon 
whose work all subsequent lives have been 
based, and who was edited by the accom- 
plished scholar Cesare Guasti some fifty 
years ago—and of Ginguené, indispensable 
to the student of Italian literature, who 
devotes a long chapter to Tasso and two 
more to an analysis of the ‘ Jerusalem,’ an 
important matter which Mr. Boulting has 
entirely neglected. He does, indeed, give 
one chapter headed with the name of the 
great poem; but it is only eleven pages, 
and two of those are taken up with a long 
quotation from Lamartine, which does not 
help us much ; and one and a half more with 
parallel passages from the ‘ Jerusalem’ and 
“The Faery Queene,’ already familiar, 
it may be thought, to the superficial 
student of either literature. After all, 
Spenser was not the only English poet to 
feel the influence of Tasso. Daniel’s version 
of “‘ O bell’ eta dell’ oro ’”—perhaps the most 
perfect bit of verse-translation in our lan- 
guage—is well known ; but it does not need 
that to prove how deeply Daniel had steeped 
himself in Tasso’s poetry. One has only 
to read the opening stanzas of the ‘ Civil 
Wars ’ to be aware of it. Some discussion of 
points like these, some attempt to indicate 
Tasso’s position in regard to his contem- 
poraries or successors in other countries, 
would have been of value, and might well 
have taken the space devoted to some 
cheap descriptions of Rome and Venice ; 
which cannot be said of remarks like ‘* Tasso 
is the lineal descendant of the troubadours, 
but he belongs to an age less simple and less 
sincere,’ a remark which serves chiefly to 
show that the writer knows little of the 
troubadours and the highly artificial society 
in which they moved. 

Of Tasso’s mental troubles we naturally 
hear a good deal. The subject has been 
well thrashed out already, and most writers 
are by now pretty well agreed that the poet’s 
brain was radically unsound from causes 
which are not far to seek, and that his patron 
was sincerely concerned for him, and treated 
him with a consideration and humanity 
rarely extended to lunatics in those days, 
though his patience may no doubt have 
been occasionally tried by the invalid’s 
vagaries. That Alfonso in the least sus- 
pected, or had the least cause to suspect, 
any improper relations between Tasso and 
his sister, it is impossible to believe. As 
Mr. Boulting points out, the princes of the 
Cinquecento had a short way with tres- 
passers of that sort; besides that, any 
conduct of the kind would have been wholly 
foreign to all that we know of Tasso’s cha- 
racter. So far as we are aware, there is no 
hint of it in contemporary French writers, 
who would hardly have missed such a pretty 
bit of scandal about a house well known 
in France like that of Este. 

Mr. Boulting’s style, a compound of 
“‘ preciosity ’’ and colloquialism, does not 
attract us; nor does his mode of spelling 

roper names bespeak familiarity with the 

est writers. ‘‘ Buonarotti,” ‘‘ Amidigi,”’ 

**Mecenas,” occur too frequently to be 
set down to the fancy of a printer. A 

oup of French poets was called “the 

léiade”’; but that does not justify the 
author in writing of them and indexing 
them as “the French Pléaides.” ‘‘ Dulce 
despiere loco” is the form in which a 
familiar Horatian tag appears. That 
cardinals “were for the most part aged 
men.”’ is a statement hardly borne out by 
the history of the times. These are only a 
few gg the indications we have noted 
that Mr. Boulting undertook his task with 
an insufficient equipment. No one ought 
at this time of day to sit down to produce 





a life of a great writer without, so to say, 
saturating himself with contemporary his- 
tory, both literary and general. 


Forty-One Facsimiles of Dated Christian 
Arabic Manuscripts, with Text and English 
Translation. By A. S. Lewis and M. D. 
Gibson. With Introduction by the Rev. 
D. 8. Margoliouth. (Cambridge, University 
Press. )—The idea of this useful little volume 
was suggested by a remark of the lamented 
Prof. Robertson Smith, who said very truly 
that ‘‘dated Arabic manuscripts are just 
what we want.” In spite of the researches 
of Fleischer, Ahlwardt, Moritz, Pihan, and 
others, there is much to be done before it 
will be possible to fix the age of undated 
Arabic MSS. with anything like the precision 
which applies to the paleography of Europe ; 
and although there are a good many fac- 
similes now available, notably in the volume 
edited by Wright for the Palxographical 
Society’s Oriental Series, and in Moritz’s 
great work on ‘Arabic Paleography,’ as 
well as in some catalogues of Arabic: MSS., 
we need many more, and every addition 
helps. The present collection gives excellent 
photographic reproductions of forty-one 
manuscripts, a page of each, and preferably 
the page containing the date. Thirty-five 
of these belong to the Sinai collection 
which Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have 
explored and made known with such un- 
grudging labour and unqualified success. 
Of the rest, five are in the British Museum, 
and one in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The dates range from 705 (87 A.H.) to 1787, 
but there is perhaps an excessive proportion 
(13) of thirteenth-century examples. No- 
thing could be more satisfactory than the 
manner in which the plates are reproduced, 
edited, and translated. The writing shows 
many varieties, ranging over eleven centuries; 
and although calligraphy is not the object 
in view, but the development of the ordinary 
Arabic script as used in histories and works 
of permanent use, some of the hands are 
fine examples of an excellent style. The 
only thing we take exception to is the 
emphasizing of the classification ‘‘Christian”’ 
Arabic manuscripts. Of course they are 
Christian, written by Christian scribes, and 
containing Christian works—gospels, hagio- 
graphies, sermons, and so forth. But so 
far as the writing is concerned, we fancy 
that few Arabic paleographers would be 
able to pronounce definitely that they 
differ in any salient particular from con- 
temporary Muslim writing. As Prof. Mar- 

oliouth guardedly writes in his instructive 
Teteudastlen to the volume :— 

‘“*The subject has not ordinarily been treated 
independently, owing to the difficulty of separating 
Christian from other Arabic writing. Perhaps the 
name ‘Christian type’ may be assigned to the 
handwriting illustrated in...... [&e.]; perhaps, too, 
facsimiles II. and III. show a tendency to introduce 
Syriac forms into Arabic letters, or at least give 
the latter a suggestion of the Syriac script. And 
in general, if the Christian documents of the fifth 
century A.H. and later be compared with contem- 
porary Moslem documents, a certain stiffness, a 
certain approximation to the ‘square character,’ 
is often found in the former which is not found in 
the latter. The Moslem scribe seems to work with 
greater ease and greater certainty. The Moslem 
leaves something to the reader, the Christian 
allows no ambiguity for him to settle.” 

This “perhaps” is going as far as it is 
ossible to go with any prudence, and the 
ast point is to some extent discounted by 

the fact that Christian documents, being 
chiefly of a sacred or semi-sacred character, 
would necessarily be transcribed with special 
care and extraordinary avoidance of am- 
biguity. We confess we do not see anything 
in most of the plates reproducing MSS. 
“of the fifth century a.u. and later’ that 





differentiates them from Muslim Arabic 
MSS. of the same period. The “ stiffnesss ’” 
and ‘“‘squareness’”’ appear to us to be the 
exception rather than the rule, though we 
admit that both are distinctly perceptible 
in a few of the examples, but chiefly in those 
of an earlier date. Indeed, as Prof. Mar- 
goliouth well points out, there was every 
incentive to the Christian to write as like 
a Muslim as possible. The Christian secre- 
tary is a familiar figure in Arabic history, 
and his post was valuable and influential ; 
but unless he could write as good a hand as 
his Muslim contemporaries—a hand that 
could not be distinguished from theirs—he 
would have but a small chance of appoint- 
ment :— 

‘*A Christian or other non-Moslom secretary 

was frequently compelled to personate a Moslem 
in his official compositions, and even to exhibit 
familiar acquaintance with the Coran. Thus the 
famous Secretary of State Ibrahim ibn Hilal, who 
was a Sabian, ‘associated with Moslems on the 
friendliest terms, fasted with them during Rama- 
dan, and knew the Coran so well by heart that it 
floated on the tip of his tongue and the nib of his 
pen.’” 
There was nothing to induce Christian 
scribes to write a different hand from that 
of their Muslim colleagues. Had Arabic 
ever become the religious language of any 
Christian sect or sacred book, no doubt a 
special script, an archaic style, would have 
been developed ; but it never did. Coptic 
and Syriac remained in the old place of 
sanctity, though most of the people had 
long ceased to understand them; and 
Arabic versions of the Scriptures did not 
share the sacredness of the originals. When 
a Christian wrote in Arabic, it was all to his 
advantage to write as like a Muslim as 
possible. Just as, according to Ibn Khaldin, 
people copied the bad writing of saints in 
the hope of reaping spiritual benefit, so 
Christian scribes would naturally copy the 
best contemporary Muslim hands for more 
rational and attainable profits. 

The fact that it is extremely difficult to 
discriminate a Christian style of Arabic 
writing does not in reality diminish the 
value of these facsimiles. If they do not 
materially contribute to the decision of this 
knotty point, they extend the range of 
existing materials for the study of Arabic 
paleography. Prof. Margoliouth does not 
attempt to prefix even a brief sketch of 
this science, but he has put together some 
valuable notes suggested by the facsimiles, 
especially on the diacritical points and 
muhmilahs (though we do not know why he 
omits the point under the s in ‘‘ Mausul,” 
which is neither the literary nor the popular 
spelling), and gives a number of useful 
references, notably to that important, but 
unfortunately little-used Russian publica- 
tion the Zapiski Vostochnavo Otdyelenia, 
which ought to be translated into some 
better-known tongue. The editors’ own notes 
are also interesting, especially on the odd 
Arabic word sig, which Archbishop Por- 
phyrius Logothetes of Mount Sinai suggests 
is corrupted from the expression «is ofkov, 
just as Stambil is recognized as a con- 
traction from eis tv zoArv. The deriva- 
tion from oyxds, “a fold,’ proposed by 
Mrs. Gibson, would seem more apposite ; 
but Prof. Burkitt has discussed the question 
fully in his paper on St. Charitan read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society. A 
curious note is extracted from the researches 
of that learned schplar Prof. Karabacek, 
whose name appears thus on his own title- 
pages, but is embellished variously with a & 
and a ¢ in the transliterations of Prof. 


Margoliouth and the editors respectively. 
Dr. Karabacek traces the introduction of 
paper to Western Asia to two Chinese paper 
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makers who were captured by the Arabs 
at a battle in Transoxiana (here spelt 
Transoxonia) in 751 a.p., and who estab- 
lished a paper factory at Samarkand, which 
was copied at Baghdad about 790, under 
Hariin al Rashid. Consequently paper is 
no bar to the antiquity of an Arabic MS., 
as it would be to a Greek. 


Wer ists? has reached a third edition 
(Leipsic, H. A. L. Degener), and is now a 
bulky volume, containing 1,759 pages, the 
first 185 of which are devoted to useful 
statistical matter. The biographies which 
follow are reduced to a small space by an 
ingenious system of abbreviations. The 
present issue is not confined to eminent 
Germans, as the sub-title, ‘ Zeitgenossen- 
lexicon,’ indicates. We notice, for instance, 
the names of Sarah Bernhardt, Prof. Cheyne, 
M. Clemenceau, 8. L. Clemens, Sir George 
Newnes, Mr. C. A. Pearson, Lord Rosebery, 
and Dr. Victor Rosewater, editor of The 
Omaha Bee; but Mr. Roosevelt appears 
to have escaped inclusion. Lord Northcliffe 
figures as Sir A. C. Harmsworth. We are 
well satisfied with the thoroughness of the 
book, which is a valuable work of reference, 
especially full in dealing with the books 
of the learned who abound in Germany. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Waite a plan is “ secretly’ being formed 
to transport the Comédie Frangaise to 
London for a month this summer, an actor 
of this same ‘‘ Maison de Moliére””—M. Le 
Bargy—is starting a novel kind of cine- 
matograph. Up tonowsuch representations 
have been the works of modest authors 
still more modestly interpreted. M. Le 
Bargy has resolved that henceforth the 
drama also shall be represented, as com- 
posed specially for this purpose by cele- 
brated writers, and acted by the best artists 
of Paris. MM. Victorien Sardou, Edmond 
Rostand, Paul Hervieu, Maurice Donnay, 
Jean Richepin, and Alfred Capus are 
already sending their manuscripts to M. 
Henri Lavedan, who is assisting M. Le Bargy 
in this enterprise. Mesdames Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Réjane, Bartet, Granier, and Sorel, 
and MM. Mounet Sully, Coquelin, and Guitry, 
have promised their co-operation. From 
an artistic point of view M. Le Bargy’s 
enterprise is to be deplored, but as a 
monetary speculation the results promise 
to be satisfactory. 

The expenses of these representations 
will be considerable. The richness of 
the . decorations, and scenery, will cer- 
tainly necessitate a great outlay, which 
will amount to at least 40,000 francs; but 
the impresarios of America and elsewhere, 
having faith in the great names of French 
dramatic art, are offering, it is said, the 
enormous sum of 60,000 frances for certain 
rolls of films. 

The actors, although they are to play 
only once before the camera, are content 
to apply themselves to this task with all the 
care they give to their usual performances. 
To make amends for this they have been 
promised a handsome sum for their pos- 
turing. 

M. Capus is the most eager of all. He 
has nearly finished a series of amusing pictures 
of Parisian life destined for Mlle. Lavalliére 
and M. de Féraudy. M. André Rivoire is 
preparing a reconstitution of Sophocles. 
M. Georges Rivollet has just suggested the 
idea of representing the reading of a new 
play to a committee of well-known come- 
dians. M. Paul Hervieu is working in 
silence. M. Sardou intends to renew his 
dramatic inspiration in the domain of his- 





tory ; and for the first time M. Rostand 
will write a dramatic piece in prose, unless 
he prefers to explain his scene in verse, 
which would be the highest pitch of 
elegance. This ultra-modern attempt is to 
be the second great event of the theatrical 
season, when the success of curiosity 
obtained by ‘ Un Divorce’ begins to wane. 
It is impossible to pass over in silence the 
excitement in Paris on a subject the interest 
of which seemed exhausted ; yet the agitated 
representations at the Vaudeville remind 
one of the heroic evenings of literary battles 
of the past. A Parisian newspaper has 
opened a correspondence for and against 
indissoluble marriage, divorcee, or “‘ free 
unions”; and the editor has had boxes 
placed in the passages of theatres in which 
the audience may throw their votes on 
leaving. The replies already published 
display extreme poverty of mind, great 
writers themselves having found nothing 
original to say on a subject already much 
discussed. These ephemeral enthusiasms of 
the Parisian mind are felt, even in the 
society best defended by tradition against 
the changing humours of the day. Thus the 
frequenters of academical salons recognize 
with surprise that the momentary favour en- 
joyed by M. Henri de Régnier’s candidature 
for the Académie Frangaise is decreasing 
daily, and M. Jean Richepin is the favourite, 
who seemed but yesterday the only writer 
in France destined never to sit amongst 
the Forty. The literary mind has, it is 
true, undergone an evolution since the 
appearance of the ‘ Blasphémes,’ and doubt- 
less, we now say, their apparent sincerity 
was only a trick to attract the attention of 
readers. As for the judicial condemnation 
of ‘La Chanson des Gueux’ and its author 
not long since, it seemsto-day “‘exaggerated,”’ 
and we venture to predict M. Jean Richepin’s 
reception into the Académie. C. G. 








THE DERIVATION OF “LONDON.” 


I HAVE received an interesting letter 
from Dr. Henry Bradley, which he has 
kindly authorized me to publish. In a 
foot-note on p. 704 of ‘Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar,’ in which 
I pointed out that the often-repeated deriva- 
tion of London from two (modern) Welsh 
words, llyn (lake) and din (fort), is erroneous, 
I remarked that, according to Dr. Bradley, 
** the only explanation which is philologically 
possible is that it [Londinion} denoted a 
plot of ground belonging to a person named 
Londinos, which means ‘ fierce.’’’ This deri- 
vation, accompanied by a reference to 
londos, “‘ fierce,” is given in A. Holder’s ‘ Alt- 
celtischer Sprachschatz, vol. ii. col. 282. 
My quotation was taken from a condensed 
report of a lecture delivered by Dr. Bradley 
in January, 1907, and does not quite cor- 
rectly represent what he said. ‘I stated,” 
he writes, 


‘*the point, familiar to all Celtic philologists since 
Zeuss, but oddly enough quite unknown to all the 
popular writers, that Londinion cannot possibly be 
a compound ; i.e., it contains one root and not 
two. I added that of the etymologies hitherto 
propounded the only one that was not condemned 
by this elementary fact was that which regards it 
as a possessive (neuter adjective) derivative from a 
hypothetical personal name Londinos (the quantity 
of the 7 is uncertain, as the suffixes -ino- and -ino- 
both existed), which would be regularly formed 
from londos, ‘fierce.’ I was careful to say that I 
did not regard this derivation as certain; with our 
imperfect knowledge of Old Celtic we are not 
entitled to say that lond- had no other meaning. 
But names of places formed in this way from 
names of the men who owned the spot round which 
a town grew up are common in Britain and Gaul. 





The two things that are certain are (1) that the 
name does not contain dinon, ‘fort’; and (2) that 
it is not a derivative of the word (lindu or lindon) 
which became //yn in Welsh, nor of longa, ‘ ship.’ 
‘ Lake-fort’ would have been Lindodunon ; ‘ Ship- 
fort’ would have been Longodunon. We must 
start _ lond- in — sense or other. I do not 
suppose that it will ssible to prevent le 
rma reproducing the did fallacies. The detiens 
that modern Welsh was spoken in the first century, 
and that the Romans stuck syllables into British 
names to make them euphonious, seem ineradicable. 
As a matter of fact, the Roman transcriptions of 
British names are, when we can control them, 
extraordinarily accurate, except in the case of 
places mentioned only once; and even there we 
have to reckon with the possibility of corrupt 
reading.” 
T. Rick Hormes. 








‘A SCOTS EARL IN COVENANTING 
TIMES.’ 


In the review of this book (Atheneum, 
February 22nd) I observe that I have not 
cited my authority for the Maclean version 
of the debts of the clan to the Earl of 
Argyll. It is the only ‘ History of the Clan 
Maclean’ accessible to me, by Mr. J. P. 
Maclean (Cincinnati, U.S.A.). Mr. Maclean 
gives a long account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the debt, with pathetic details ; 
but I found no reference to authorities. 
A long document is printed as the official 
case presented by the Macleans, to the 
Scottish Privy Council in July, 1676— 
a month mainly occupied by the Council, 
according to Fountainhall, with this case. 
Mr. Maclean does not cite the provenance 
of the document (in which a date is mis- 
printed), but says in his Preface that he 
has had access to various Maclean charter- 
chests. The MS. Register of the Privy 
Council, and the Warrants, contain very 
little on the subject in July, 1676; and not 
much light is thrown on it by either the. 
published or unpublished letters (in the 
British Museum) of the Earl of Argyll to 
the Duke of Lauderdale. 

In the third line from the end of the first 
paragraph of the third column of the review, 
“in the account of the Earl’s flight,’ for 
“in” read or. THE REVIEWER. 


P.S.—Having obtained a copy of “ An 
Historical and Genealogical Account of Clan 
Maclean, by a Seneachie” (Smith & Elder, 
London, 1838), I find that Mr. J. P. Maclean 
has taken the document of July, 1676, from 
this book—at least he has the same mis- 
printed date, 1667 for 1651. The Seneachie- 
gives no source for the paper. 








A REFERENCE IN CHRESTIEN DE 
TROYES TO THE DENE-HOLES. 


Most of the evidence hitherto adduced 
from literature in the vexed controversy 
upon the origin and purpose of the dene- 
holes has been of an extremely doubtful 
character. Pliny described some kind of 
pit used by the ancient Britons for getting 
chalk, which they required for agriculture ; 
but his account does not tally conclusively 
with the normal type of dene-hole, which is 
a shaft driven through the Thanet sand to. 
the chalk, the chalk itself being hollowed 
out into alcoves (usually six), and not 
branching out, as he puts it, into galleries 
like a mine—wt in metallis spatiante vena. 
The supposed references in Tacitus and other 
classical writers can be quot d with still 
less pertinence; indeed, no reference has 
hitherto been turned up of an unequivocal 
kind earlier than the English antiquaries 
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Camden and Lambarde.* This gives peculiar 
interest to a passage I have just discovered 
(ll. 29-62) in the ‘ Perceval, ou Conte del 
Graal,’ of Chrestien de Troyes, which seems 
to refer indubitably to these ancient ex- 
cavations and their uses in the age vaguely 
called Arthurian. . 

It should be premised that two theories 
hold the field at present, out of nearly a score 
that have been put forward by different 
archeologists to explain these curious pits, 
which are very plentiful near Bexley and 
Grays, and other places bordering on the 
Thames in Kent and Essex. The one sup- 
ported by the dubious extract from Pliny 
contends that they were simply chalk mines, 
the chalk being wanted for manure or for 
building purposes. The other, which sup- 
poses that they were made for the purpose 
of granaries or storehouses, is corroborated 
by such structural features as the six 
separate chambers usually contained in each, 
and by the fact that even when large numbers 
occur in a small area they never connect 
with one another, immense care being taken 
to keep every hole private and distinct. 

The poem describes how the land of 
Logres (Britain) became desolate and waste, 
and the road to the palace of the Rich 
Fisher was lost, because of an outrage 
committed by King Amagons upon the 
damsels of the puis or wells, who used to 
stand at these places and offer food and 
drink to the knights and other wayfarers 
journeying through the forests. No one 
who passed through the woods, whether at 
morn or eve, had need to go further out of 
his way than to one of these pits or wells. 
There, whatsoever he wanted, he was able 
to get; for a damsel would issue forth, with 
a golden cup, and set before him all sorts 
of viands, another attending upon him with 
towel and bow] ; and if he did not care for the 
fare they brought, several others would bring 
whatever he liked, serving him plentifully 
and with great joy. The damsels waited 
on all who wandered along the highways 
and came to the puis for refreshment, and 
they entertained them with pleasure and 
alacrity. 

But it came to pass that a villainous king 
and his vassals ravished the damsels of the 
puis, and carried off their golden cups, so 
that all the puis were deserted, and the 
country declined, trees, meadows, and 
flowers withering away. The legend was 
told to Arthur and his kinghts, who under- 
took to avenge the crime upon the lineage 
of Amagons (or Magons), and to reinstate 
the descendants of the damsels. This is the 
starting-point for the recital of the Graal 
quest in the Mons MS. published by Potvin, 
1866-8, the only printed edition of Chrestien’s 
poem. 

Now the word puis or puys has mystified 
redactors and commentators from the 
sixteenth century downwards. Miss Weston, 
in ‘The Legend of Perceval,’ translates it 
** wells,’”’ and calls the damsels ‘* the maidens 
of the wells.” A prose version of the poem 
was printed in black-letter at Paris in 1530, 
and there the word used is caves; but the 
paraphraser does not think the meaning 
clear, and explains : ‘‘ Ces pucelles se tenoient 
en caves que l’ancienne hystoire appelle 
autrement puys, qui estoient en celle forestz 
entaillés par ouvraige merveilleux.’” He 
adds that the damsels seom ‘“‘ mieulx chose 
de fairie qualtre riens.” I submit that we 
have here a clear allusion to our English 
dene-holes. Some sort of cave or excavation 
in the woods is obviously referred to, and 





* There are, however, references in published documents, 


¢.g., the words dene pitte in a grant of land, near Newbury, 
da 958 (see Birch, ‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. pp. 221-2) This 
has been pointed out to me by Mr. W. G. Chambers, who is 
compiling a bibliography of dene-hole literature, which is 
surprisingly voluminous. 





the shape is indicated by the word puis, 
from the Latin puteum, which implies some- 
thing in the nature of a shaft giving access 
to the cavity. In short, if it is not a dene- 
hole, it is something exactly like it under 
another name. Considering the fidelity 
with which Chrestien and his continuators 
were wont to reproduce the details of ancient 
tales and legends, even when they did not 
altogether understand the drift of what 
they were repeating, we may be certain 
that an old tradition is here preserved 
recording the use of our _deneholes, 
or of something singularly like them, 
as storehouses and places of entertainment 
during, or just before, the early Middle Ages. 
That the puis or caves had actual existence, 
and were no invention of poet or romancer, 
is obvious to any one reading the passage 
who is familiar with the methods of twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century romancers. 

The passage quoted occurs in what the 
1530 version of the ‘ Conte del Graal’ calls 
the ‘ Elucidation de Mystoire du Graal,’ a 
prologue found only, in its poetical form, 
in the Mons MS. of Perceval’s poem. The 
‘ Elucidation’ was not written by Chrestien 
himself, but was prefixed by some person 
unknown, who, in the view of Miss Weston, 
did not invent the addition, but incorporated 
a popular folk-tale. Chrestien’s portion of 
the ‘ Conte del Graal’ may be dated about 
1175; the ‘ Elucidation, written later, if 
it really embodies an old folk-tale, carries 
us much further back. The tradition pro- 
bably came down right from the Arthurian 
epoch; and since the crime against the 
maidens of the puis was antecedent by a con- 
siderable period to the vengeance inflicted 
by Arthur, we must picture the dene-holes, 
if it be the dene-holes, as in existence at a 
very remote era, and reputed to have been 
storehouses and places of refreshment in 
Romano-British times. This is exactly 
what those who contend for the storage 
theory would expect. The existence of the 
dene-holes at that period has already been 
amply proved ; and, if now it appears that 
at such an early date they were used for 
purposes of storage, there is excellent ground 
for concluding that such was the object for 
which they were originally made. That 
this interesting piece of evidence has not been 
noticed before, and that no one has suggested 
any explanation of the passage in Chrestien, 
is not extraordinary, if we remember how 
few students of the Arthurian legends are 
likely to have been down a dene-hole. But 
one cannot help thinking that many similar 
antiquarian puzzles might be elucidated by 
similar research among the legendary lite- 
rature of the Middle Ages. 

Ernest A. BAKER. 








CHAUCER A NORFOLK MAN. 


HAVING regard to the facts that the poet 
and very many of his relations (including 
his father and grandfather) were intimately 
connected with the wine trade and with 
the collection of wine and other custom- 
house duties, and that the ports of London 
and of Lynn (then a great wine port) were 
then equally closely connected in business 
(at least two Lynn men being Mayors of 
London in Chaucer’s time, and both ports 
being factories of the Hanseatic League), 
I have long thought that the old statement 
by Ben Adam (whoever he was) that Chaucer 
was born at Lynn might be correct after all. 

For some years I have put forward what 
I thought good presumptive evidence of 
this, e.g., Chaucer’s reference to a very ob- 
scure Norfolk village called Baldeswell ; 
to Friar Nicholas of Lynn, who wrote (as 
Chaucer did himself) a treatise on the astro- 





labe; to the Holy Cross that St. Helen 
found (which was the name of a Lynn guild 
in Chaucer’s time); to the Shipman’s tale 
(a Shipman’s guild was also then at Lynn) ; 
to the Holy Cross of Bromholm (Bacton 
in Norfolk) ; and to the alleged child-murder 
by Jews (Lynn being the place of special 
Jewish persecution)—all of which seemed 
to show a close knowledge of Norfolk which 
would be difficult to explain in a Londoner 
of the same period. 

Now, at last, I am in a position to put 
forward something more definite, for I have 
just found among the Lynn records, in an 
undated Bede Roll of the Trinity Guild of 
Lynn (G. d. 44), the names of John Chaucer 
and his servant Dreu. 

Geoffrey Drewe was collector of the port 
of Lynn 1344 to 1352, and Peter Drewe 
was Troner of the same port in 1349, which 
facts go far to identify this John Chaucer 
with the customs service of Lynn and with 
John Chaucer, the poet’s father, who was 
Deputy Butler for John de Wesenham 
(another Lynn man) for Southampton in 
1347 (Kern, p. 84), and who may have been 
deputy for Lynn before that date.* 

John Chaucer is said by Mr. Kern (p. 57) 
to have been born in 1313, but as he was 
of full age in 1330 (p. 53) he must have been 
born before 1309, which makes the tradi- 
tional old date of the poet’s birth (1328) 
possible. 

It is unlucky that the Bede Roll (which 
begins with names as early as Richard I.) 
is undated (except in a recent hand “ Ed. I.’’) 
but I hope to transcribe it, and by the known 
dates of other men named on it to fix John 
Chaucer’s date more or less correctly. 

Other corroborations from the Lynn 
records are :— 

1. Chaucer’s aunt Isabella Malyn married 
Thomas de Blakeney before 1332, when 
they sold a house in Ipswich. I find Tho. 
de Blakeney a resident at Lynn in 1328-9 
(Chamberlain’s Accounts, E. c. 7d and Lete 
Roll C. A. 3). 

2. Henry Scogan the poet, friend and 
disciple of Chaucer, was son of a John Scogan. 

I find John Skoggon at Lynn in 1340 
(Chamberlain’s Accounts, E. a. 8). 

3. The poet’s wife was Philippa Roet al’s 
Picard. Sir Henry Picard had a protection 
the same day as John Chaucer had one in 
1338 (Kern, p. 83), and was King’s Butler 
at Lynn in 1350. 

4. His grandfather Robert Chaucer (who 
was dead by 1316) was also called de Gun- 
thorpe. This village is not far from Bawdes- 
well, and it is significant that at the time 
of Chaucer’s youth (1349) John de Bawdes- 
well was rector of Gunthorpe. Moreover, 
I find the names of several Gunthorpes on 
the Lynn Rolls. 

5. John de Stody, afterwards Sheriff and 
Mayor of London, and erstwhile a taverner 
at Lynn (‘ Pat. Cal., 1331,’ p. 116). His 
name is taken from that of the next village 
to Gunthorpe, and occurs no fewer than 
eight times in connexion with the poet’s 
father John, viz. :— 

I. In 1342 he and John Chaucer were 
together present at a meeting as to sale of 
wines in London. 

II. In 1344 he and John Chaucer, Walter 
Turk (a searcher at Lynn Custom-House in 

* A Robert de London was custodian of the new cus- 
toms at Lynn in 1307 (see Lynn Customs Rolls, Pub. Ree. 
Off., W.N. No. 1889). Could he have been the Robert 
_— of London, the poet’s grandfather, and father of 

In a roll dated 14 Ed. II., 1321 (Exch. Accounts K.P. 
109/18, m. 7), the name of Robert de Lenne occurs as not 
appearing in the Ward of Bradstrete, London, and Richard 
le Chaucer was his surety; but he cannot be the Robert 
Chaucer the grandfather, who was dead by 1315, unless I 
Sane eee the entry kindly given me by Mr. Red- 

It would not be unlikely that a man having a dual address 


in London and Lynn should be known as de Lynn and de 
London. 
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1349), and others, were witnesses to a Sussex 
charter (‘ Close Cal.,’ p. 44). 

Ill. In 1347 he was appointed Deputy 
Butler for London the same day as John 
Chausere was appointed Deputy Butler for 
Southampton (‘ Pat. Cal.,’ p. 253). 

IV. In the same year he, John Chaucer, 
and others were appointed to arrest certain 
persons (‘ Pat. Cal.,’ p. 393). 

V. In 1352 he and others were partners 
in a venture as to wool, some of which was 
laden, coketed, and customed by Nichs. 
Chaucer (‘ Close,’ pp. 440-41). 

VI. In the same year he had a grant of 
land in Hokkale, Essex, from Edmund, son 
and heir of Hamo de Sutton, and it was 
witnessed by John Chaucer. 

VII. In 1363 he levied a fine, with John 
Chaucer and Agnes his wife (the poet’s 
father and mother), of land in Stepney and 
in St. Mary Matfelon without Aldgate 
(Kern, p. 95). 

VIII. In 1365 he levied another fine of 
other property in the latter place with John 
and Agnes Chaucer (id., p. 96). 

6. In 1369 Chaucer, as one of the royal 
household, had, as well as Wm. de Gun- 
thorpe, probably a kinsman, a grant of cloth 
(‘ Life Records,’ p. 173) at the same time 
as Walter de Whitehorse, who had been 
Troner of the port of Lynn 1344-51. 

7. John de Wesenham, the King’s Butler, 
who appointed John Chaucer his deputy 
in 1347 (Kern, p. 84), was a Lynn man by 
birth, and this name occurs frequently 
among the Lynn records (‘ Red Book,’ p. 63, 
&c.). 

8. Henry de Say, the King’s Butler in 
1308, who had appointed Robt. Chaucer 
his attorney, &c., 1320-21, and had appointed 
him again under the name of Rob: de Gun- 
thorpe (Letter-Book 1320-21), was appa- 
rently also from Lynn, for we find his name 
there in 1310 and 1334 (Lete 1310, and 
Chamberlain’s Accounts, E. a. 3). 

9. Raymund Seguyn, who was the King’s 
Butler from Lynn 1339-46, appointed the 
poet’s stepfather, Rich. le Chaucer, his 
deputy from London in 1341 and 1342 
(Kern, p. 72). 

These facts seem to me very greatly to 
strengthen the probability that the poet 
was born at Lynn during the temporary 
occupancy of some custom-house berth there 
by his father. Further search of the Lynn 
records will, I hope, enable me to produce 
more evidence. WatrteR RYE. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Fénelon (Archbishop), The Maxims of the Saints, 1/ net. 
In Heart and Life Booklets. 

Linklater (Dr. R.), The Making of the Body of Christ, 2 

Macfarland (C. S.), The Infinite Affection, 2/6 net. 

Stanley (A. P.), Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church, 2/6 net. Popular Edition. 

Sunday Schools the World Around, 2/6 net. The official 
report of the World’s Fifth Sunday-School Convention, 
in Rome, May 18-23, 1907. Edited by Philip E. Howard. 

Trumbull (C. G.), Taking Men Alive, 2/6. Studies in the 
principles and practice of conversion. 

Wright (C. H.), The Unrecognized Christ, and other 
Sermons, 2/6 net. 

Law. 

Clarke (S. W.), The Law of Small Holdings in England and 
Wales, 5/ net. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, Decem- 

. ber, 1907, 5/ net. 

Piggott (Sir F.), Exterritoriality: the Law relating to 
Consular Jurisdiction and to Residence in Oriental 
Countries. New Edition. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Antiquary for 1907, 7/6 

Billings (R. W.), The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities of Scotland, part I., 1/ net. Edited by A. W. 
Wiston-Glynn in an Edition de Luxe. 

Deane (E.), Byways of Collecting, 7/6 net. With 73 illus- 

_ trations. 

Fairbanks (A.), Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing 
in Glaze Varnish on a White Ground. One of the 
University of Michigan Studies. 

Farrer (Rev. E.), Portraits in Suffolk Houses (West), 25/ 

Goss (C. W. F.), Crosby Hall: a Chapter in the History of 
London, 5/ net. With 36 illustrations. 


Horne (H. P.), Alessandro Filipepi, commonly called 
Sandro Botticelli, Painter of Florence, 210/ net. 

Kidson (H. E.), About Old China, 2/6 net. Contains some 
account of the origin and manufacture of pottery and 
porcelain throughout Europe, with descriptions of 
various marks, and hints to collectors. 

Lathrop (E.), Sunny Days in Italy, 10/6 net. Illustrated 
from photographs. 

Poetry and Drama, 


Albright (V. E.), A ical Shaksperian Stage ; the Outer- 
Inner Stage. The third chapter of a study of the 
Shakspearean stage. 

Cargill (A.), The Flower of the Hebrides. A lyric opera in 
three acts. 

Conolly (late E.), Nuge Latine. Verses and Translations, 
2/net. Edited by the Rev. T. L. Papillon. 

Cresswell (T.), Voices of the Soul, 2/6. A second series of 
stray thoughts in verse. 

Frazer (Eppie), The Clodhopper: Book IV. Edith, 4/. To be 
completed in Five Books. 

Shakespeare—Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. As You 
Like It, illustrated by L. E. Wright; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, illustrated by H. Stratton; The 
Tempest, illustrated by H. Stratton, 1/6 net each. 

Shakespeare—The Old Spelling Shakespeare. The Comeclie 
of Errors, edited by W. G. Boswell-Stone; Loues 
Labors Lost, edited by F. J. Furnivall ; A Midsommer 
Night’s Dreame, edited by the same; The Taming of 
the Shrew, edited by W. G. Boswell-Stone; Twelfe 
Night; or, What You Will, edited by the same; The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, edited by the same, 2/6 net 


each. 

Shakespeare Classics. Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet, being 
the Original of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, edited 
by J. J. Munro; Greene’s Pandosto; or, Dorastus and 
Fawnia, being the Original of Shakespeare’s Winter’s 
Tale, edited by P. G. Thomas, 2/6 net each. 

Shakespeare Library. Robert Laneham’s Letter describing 
a Part of the Entertainment unto Queen Elizabeth at 
the Castle of Kenilworth in 1575, edited with In- 
troduction by F. J. Furnivall, 5/ net; Shakespeare’s 
Holinshed: the Chronicle and the Historical Plays 
compared by W. G. Boswell-Stone, 10/6 net; The 
Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakespeare’s Youth: 
Awdeley’s ‘ Fraternitye of Vacabondes’ and Harman’s 
‘Caveat,’ edited by E. Viles and F. J. Furnivall, 5/ net. 

Trench (H.), Deirdre Wedded, 6/. Contains also ‘Song for 
the Funeral of a Boy,’ ‘ Shakespeare,’ ‘ A Charge,’ and 
other poems. 

Wilcox (E. Wheeler), Three Women, 1/ net. Popular 
Edition. 

Bibliography. 

Bibliophile, No. 1, March. 6d. net. A magazine and review 
for the collector, student, and general reader. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Classified Catalogue of Works published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Credland (W. R.), Handbook, Historical and Descriptive, of 
Manchester Free Public Libraries, Second Edition. 


Philosophy. 

Schiller (F. C. S.), Plato or Protagoras? 1/net. A critical 
examination of the Protagoras Speech in the ‘ Thezte- 
tus,’ with some remarks upon error. 

Sharpe (A. B.) and Aveling (F.), The Spectrum of Truth, 


1/ net. 

Williams (M. V.), Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of 
Knowledge as expounded in the Later Dialogues and 
reviewed by Aristotle, 3/ net. 

Political Economy. 

Davenport (H. J.), Value and Distribution, 3 dols. 50, A 
critical and constructive study. 

Devine (H. C.), People’s Co-operative Banks for Workers in 
Towns, and Small Holders, Allotment Cultivators, and 
Others in Country Districts, 1/net. A popular exposi- 
tion of the Co-operative Banks movement. 

Eltzbacher (Dr. P.), Anarchism, 6/6 net. Translated by 
S. T. Byington. 

Kennedy (Bart), The Hunger Line, 1/ net. 

Socialist Review, No. L, March, 6d. net. A monthly 
review of modern thought. 

Urwick (E. J.), Luxury and Waste of Life, 4/6 net. 

Villiers (Brougham), The Socialist Movement in England, 
10/6 net. 

Wells (H. G.), New Worlds for Old, 6/. A summary of the 
Socialist position. 

History and Biography. 

Biography Books: Charles Dickens, by Owen Ellison ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by Helen Williams ; Napoleon, 
edited by Owen Ellison, 1/ each. 

Boggis (Rev. R. J. E.), A History of St. Augustine's 
College, Canterbury. 

Boston (T.), Minister at Simprin, 1699-1707, and at Ettrick, 
1707-1732. A General Account of my Life, 7/6 net. 
With Introduction, notes, and Bibliography by the 

ev. G. D. Low. 

Castelein (A.), The Congo State; its Origin, Rights, and 
Duties: the Charges of its Accusers, 3/ net. With a 
prefatory letter by Mr. Ch. Woeste. 

Cromer (Earl of), Modern Egypt, 2 vols., 24/ net. 

Hirth (F.), The Ancient History of China to the End of the 
Chou Dynasty, 2 dols. 50 net. 

Mackinnon (J.), A History of Modern Liberty; Vol. IIT. 
The Struggle with the Stuarts, 1603-47, 15/ net. For 
review of Vols. I. and IIL. see Athen., May 5, 1906, p. 538. 

Mortimer (Mrs.), The Peep of Day, and a Life of the Author 
by her Niece, Mrs. Meyer, 3/6 

Stephens (H. Morse), Portugal, 5/. With 5 new portraits 
and an additional chapter by Major Martin Hume. 
New Edition. In the Story of the Nations Series. For 
former notice see Athen., Sept. 5, 1891, p. 320. 

Torments of Protestant Slaves in the French King’s 
Galleys, and in the Dungeons of Marseilles, 1686-1707, 
6/net. Edited by Prof. E. Arber, with some illustra- 
tive texts. 

Vinogradoff (P.), English Society in the Eleventh Century, 
16/net. Essays in English medieval history. 


Geography and Travel. 





Cave (H. W.), The Book of Ceylon, 12/ net. A guide to its 
railway system, and an account of its varied attrac. 





tions for the visitor and tourist. Illustrated from 
hotographs by the author. 

India : North-Western Trans-Frontier, 1/6 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Guide to the Foxhounds and Staghounds of England, to 
which are added the Otter-Hounds and Harriers of 
Several Counties, by Gelert, 3/6 

Holding (T. H.), The Camper’s Handbook, 5/ net. Special 
contributions by Lady Arthur Grosvenor and others. 

School- Books. 

me I. and IL. in the Revised Version, 3/6 net. With 
ntroduction and notes by W. Emery Barnes. In the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

Kirkman (F. B.), Garnier (Ch. M.), and Leech (W. H. B.), 
La deuxiéme Année de Frangais, 2/6. A sequel to ‘La 
premiére Année.’ 

More’s Utopia, 2/6. Translated by R. Robinson, with 
Introduction and notes by H. B. Cotterill. 

Stephenson (J. H. N.), The Elements of Geography : 
Part I. General Geography, 3/6. 


Science. 

Bromwich (T. J. I’A.), An Introduction to the Theory of 
Infinite Series, 15/ net. 

Ellershaw (Capt. W.), Optics of the Telescope, 2/net. A 
short elementary Lecture. : 

Jeans (J. H.), The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism, 15/ net. 

Jones (J. A.), A Short Practice of Aural Surgery, 5/ net. 
For the use of students and practitioners. 

Kleinhans (F. B.), Boiler Construction, 12/6 net. 

Knuth (Dr. P.), Handbook of Flower Pollination: Vol. IT. 
Observations on Flower Pollination made in Euro 
and the Arctic Regions on Species belonging to the 
Natural Orders Ranunculacee to Stylidiez, 31/6 net. 
Based upon Hermann Miiller’s work ‘ The Fertilization 
of Flowers by Insects,’ and translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis. For review of Vol. I. see Athen. Sept. 15, 
1906, p. 305. 

Mining Year-Book, 1908, 15/ net. 

Neilson (R. M.), The Steam Turbine, 15/ net. With 
numerous illustrations. Fourth Edition. 

Nisbet’s Medical Directory, 1908, 7/6. Part I. Directory of 
Medical Practitioners ; Part Il. The Local Directory. 

Paulin (G.), No Struggle for Existence: No Natural Selec- 
tion, 5/net. Acritical examination of the fundamental 
principles of the Darwinian theory. . 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum : Two 
New Species of Toads from the ig by L. 
Steineger ; The Pulque of Mexico, by W. Hough. Two 
reprints. 

Fiction. 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Man who was Thursday, 6/. 
Described as a nightmare. 

Danby (F.), The Heart of a Child, 6/. Passages from the 
early life of Sally Snape, Lady Kidderminster. 

Davidson (L. C.), The Lost Millionaire, 6/ 

Dearmer (M.), The Alien Sisters, 6/ 

Fox-Davies (A. C.), The Finances of Sir John Kynnersley, 6/ 

Future Prime Minister (The), 2/6 net. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), The Gentle Thespians, 6/ 

Godfrey (Mrs. Tom), A Modern Hagar, 6/ 

Gordon (S.), The New Galatea, 6/ 

Kipling (A. Wellesley), The New Dominion, 6/. A tale of 
to-morrow’s wars. 

Leblanc (M.), The Seven of Hearts: together with other 
Exploits of Arséne Lupin, 6/. Translated by Alexander 
T. de Mattos, with illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo. 

London (Jack), White Fang, 7d. net. New Edition. For 
notice of earlier edition see Athen., Feb. 9, 1907, p. 161. 

Macnamara (R. S.), The Trance, 6/ 

McNulty (E.), Mrs. Mulligan’s Millions, 6/ 

Marshall (A.), Many Junes, 6/. With frontispiece by F. H. 
Townsend. 

Newton (E.), An Oversea Web, 6/ 

Peile (Pentland), Clanbrae, 6/. A golfing idyll. 

Rhoscony] (0.), Isle Raven, 6/ 

Tempany (G. H.), A Comedy of Moods, 6/ 

Thorne (Guy), A Lost Cause, 6d. New Edition. 

Warden (Gertrude), The Dancing Leaves, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Gorst (H. E.), The Philosophy of Making Love, 5/ net. 

Logan (J. D.), Democracy, Education, and the New Dis- 
pensation, 25 cents. An essay in Social Theory, with 
an Epistolary Introduction addressed to the Hon, W. 
Stevens Fielding, and R. A. Falconer. — 

Nicholson (Major W. A.), Artillery Fire: the Battery, 3/6. 
With 27 illustrations. 

Representation, No. II. March, 1d., The journal of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society. 

Scotia, Candlemas, 1908, 7d. net. The journal of the St. 


Andrew Society. 
Pamphlets. 


Art and Trade: their Alliance in Foreign Competition. A 
speech delivered by Sir Swire Smith at the Mansion 
House meeting on February 12 in support of the Third 
International Art Congress. 

British Constitution Association: Presidential Address by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 3d. 2 

New Education Bill: Full Text, 1d. With notes by an 
expert and representative opinions. Reprinted from 
The Christian World. : ; 

Report of the Trinity College Mission in St. George s, Cam- 
berwell, S.E., for the Year Oct. 1, 1906, to Sept. 30, 1907. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Staerk (W.), Amos, Nahum, Habakuk, 1m. Part II. of 
Ausgewahlte poetische Texte des Alten Testamentes. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Deonna (W.), Les Statues de Terre cuite dans 1’ Antiquité : 
Sicile, Grande Gréce, Etrurie, et Rome, 7fr. 50. _ 
Justi (C.), Miscellaneen aus drei Jahrhunderten spanischen 
Kunstlebens, Vol. L, 10m. With 85 illustrations. 
Mayer (A. L.), Juseppe de Ribera, 24m. 
Sievers (J.), Pieter Aertsen, 18m. 
Drama, 
Joannidés (A.), La Comédie-Frangaise, 1907, 7fr. 50 
Rigal (E.), Moliére, 2 vols., 3fr. 50 each. 
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Philosophy. 
Miin sterberg(H.), Philosophie der Werte, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Bachmann (L.), Schachmeister H.N. Pillsbury, 2m. 50. 
L ine (J.), Mad de Montespan et la 





Poisons. 

Qui étes-vous? 1908, 6fr. ] 

taining more than 5,000 biographies. 
Geography and Travel. 

'Bibesco (Princesse G. V.), Les huit Paradis, 3fr. 50. 
Describes the eight most celebrated towns in Persia 
and Asia Minor. 

Philology. 


Birkedal (U.), Komus af Milton, Okr. 90. 
fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning. | 

Foerster (R.), Libanii Opera, rec., Vol. IV., 10m. 

Ritchie (R. G.), Recherches sur _la Syntaxe de la Con- 
jonction “Que” dans l’ancien Frangais. A thesis pre- 
sented to the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. 

Science, 

Hartenberg (P.), Physionomie et Caractére, 5fr. 

Neue Weltanschauung: Monatschrift fiir Kulturfort- 
schritt auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage, Part I., 
4m. yearly. Edited by Dr. W. Breitenbach. 

Fiction. 

Hauptmann (G.), Kaiser Karls Geisel, 3m. 

Houville (G. d’), Le Temps d’aimer, 3fr. 50. 

Iver (C.), Les Cervelines, 3fr. 50. 

Pamphlets. 

Domaszewski (A. von), Die Anlange der Limeskastelle, 

Om. 80. 
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*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
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Literary Gossip. 

A PoRTION of the long-promised supple- 
ment to Bosworth and Toller’s Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary may be expected within 
a few weeks from the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. E. M. Gorpon of Bilaspore has 
written a work entitled ‘Indian Folk- 
Tales : Side-Lights on Indian Village Life 
in the Central Provinces.’ It will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 


THE TrRuSTEES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
BIRTHPLACE are publishing in the middle 
of the month, for the use of visitors to 
the Birthplace and students of the poet 
generally, a small volume, dealing with 
some recent acquisitions, under the title 
“Four Quarto Editions of Plays by 
Shakespeare. Described by Sidney Lee, 
with five illustrations in facsimile.” 

Mr. EveLricH Nasi announces ‘ Hyde 
Park: its History and Romance,’ by 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, with numerous illus- 
trations ; ‘The Diary of a Looker-On,’ 
by Mr. C. Lewis Hind; and ‘ Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England,’ 
by Prof. Churton Collins. 

Messrs. SISLEY are publishing this 
spring ‘The Real Ninon de |’Enclos,’ by 
M. Arnould Galopin ; and in the “ Panel- 
Books ” Talfourd’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Lamb,’ Capt. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the 
Highwaymen,’ and Galt’s ‘ Life of Byron.’ 

THE Boarp oF Trinity COLLEGE, 
DUBLW, has appointed Dr. Charles Francis 
Bastable Regius Professor of Law, in the 
room of Dr. Henry Brougham Leech, 
retired. 

THE Councit oF THE BritisH ACADEMY 
have appointed Prof. S. R. Driver, Fellow 
of the Academy, to deliver the inaugural 
course of Schurich Lectures under the 
Leopold Schurich Fund, recently endowed 
by a generous donor, “‘ for the furtherance 
of research in the archeology, art, history, 
languages, and literature of ancient 

civilization with reference to Biblical 


Légende des 
A French ‘Who’s Who,’ con- 


relation to Biblical Study.’ Lecture I. 
will deal with ‘The Progress of Research 
during the Last Century,’ and will be given 
in the Theatre, Burlington House, on 
the 18th inst., Lectures II. and III. on 
‘Canaan as known through Inscriptions 
and Excavation,’ will be given on the 
30th inst. and April 2nd, at the same 
time and place. The lectures, which will 
be illustrated, are open to the public free, 
and without ticket. 


Mr. J. B. Arkms writes from 52, Elm 
Park Road, 8.W. :— 

‘“Having been asked by his family to 
write the Life of the late Sir William Howard 
Russell (to be published by Mr. John 
Murray), I should be grateful if you would 
give me the ——-_ of asking any of 
your readers who may have letters from 
Sir William Russell, or are in possession of 
facts not commonly known and likely to be 
of value for my purpose, kindly to place 
them at my disposal. I shall take the 
greatest care of papers, and return them 
as soon as copies have been made. I am 
chiefly in want of information about the 
earlier part of Sir William Russell’s life.” 

Rosert WuirTEe — printer, publisher, 
antiquary, archeologist, bibliophile, and 
seller of books—died last Sunday at his 
residence, Park Place, Worksop, in his 
eighty-ninth year. He was an old con- 
tributor to The Atheneum, and well 
known to many ofits earlier readers. He 
founded fifty years ago a printing and 
publishing house in Worksop, from which 
he issued his own North Nottingham- 
shire books, one of which, ‘Worksop, 
the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest ’ (1875), 
is regarded as a standard work on the 
district. A much more ambitious work, 
issued in 1904, is ‘Dukery Records: 
Notes and Memoranda illustrative of 
Nottinghamshire Ancient History,’ which 
contains a mass of information never 
before published, gathered from many 
sources. 


WE have received a prospectus of the 


The Pageant is under the direction of 
Mr. L. N. Parker, and will be enacted 
in the grounds of Dover College by 2,000 
performers. 

THE Heap-Mastersuip of Shrewsbury, 
which has been held since 1866 by the 


lectures on ‘ Archeological Research in 


Dover Pageant, which is to take place | Of the numerous valuable works published 


this year from July 27th to August Ist. | 


Thursday next shows further progress. 
The receipts for the past year amounted 
to 2,4001., an increase of 75l., notwith- 
standing the absence of legacies ; but the 
expenditure for relief increased by 1201. 
“This increase is regarded with some 
concern by the Directors, although they 
are glad to be the instruments of so much 
benefit to necessitous members of the 
trade.” The amount of invested capital 
is 34,2761. The movement originated 
by Mr. C. J. Longman brought during the 
year forty-seven new members. This is 
good, but the merits of the Institution 
should secure a still larger increase in 
membership next year. The statement of 
accounts shows how economically every- 
thing is managed. The Report acknow- 
ledges the care and zeal shown by Mr. 
Larner, the assistant secretary, and Mr. 
D. G. Thomson. 


Wuen Lord Curzon transformed the 
Calcutta Public Library, which occupied 
Metcalfe Hall, into the Imperial Library, 
the tablets and inscription on the west 
portico of the building recording that the 
hall was erected as a memorial to Lord 
Metcalfe, who passed the measure for the 
liberation of the press, were removed, and, 
as the memorial hall was built by public 
subscription, this step raised some pro- 
tests. We learn that the Government 
of India has just ordered the restoration 
of the tablets and inscription in question. 


THE distinguished philologist and 
classical scholar Adolf Kirchhoff, whose 
death at the age of eighty-two is an- 
nounced from Berlin, was for many years 
Professor of Greek at the University of 
that town. He was a somewhat original 
character, but an excellent teacher. He 
won for himself a great reputation by 
his studies of old Italian languages, 
notably the Umbrian dialects and in- 
scriptions, and the work which, in con- 
nexion with Aufrecht, he wrote on this 
subject, ‘Die umbrischen Sprachdenk- 
miler,’ created a great stir among scholars. 


by him may be mentioned ‘Die Homer- 
ische Odyssee und ihre Entstehung, 
‘Thukidides und sein Urkundenmaterial,’ 
‘Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets,’ and ‘Das gotische Runen- 
alphabet.’ ; 


WE have to announce the death of the 





Rev H. W. Moss, will be vacant at the 
close of the summer term. 


THE scientific study of incunabula is | 
being taken up with as much enthusiasm | 
in America as in Germany and England. | 
The Bibliographical Society of America | 
has in preparation, under the supervision | 
of Dr. John Thompson of the Philadelphia 
Library, a check-list of incunabula in 
American libraries and elsewhere. So) 
far 30 private owners and 53 public in- 
stitutions have contributed 3,871 titles. 
We are glad to know that the German 
Commission on Incunabula, the object 
of which is to make a general catalogue 
of all books printed before 1500, is also 
making considerable progress. 

THE Report of the Booksellers’ Institu- 





study.” Prof. Driver will deliver three 





tion to be submitted at the meeting on 


Danish author Carl Ewald at the age of 
fifty-two. Besides a number of novels of 
modern life and historical romances he 
wrote a series of fairy tales. Here he 
was at his best, and gained the name of a 
second Hans Andersen in Danish lite- 
rature. His ‘ Two-Legs and other Stories ’ 
appeared in an English translation last 
October, and was praised by critics. A 
story of his, ‘The Son of Cordt,’ is at 
present running in The Fortnightly Review. 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: List of Evening 
Schools in England and Wales, Year 
ending July, 1906, dated 1907, but only 
now circulated (53d.) ; Annual Statistical 
Report, University of Glasgow (3d.); and 
also one Paper mentioned under Science 
Gossip. 
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SCIENCE 


—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Nature’s Moods and Tenses. By Horace 
G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
Mr. Hutchinson’s book suffers necessarily 
from being a collection of papers put to- 
gether from sundry sources in the periodical 
press; but he has succeeded in deftly 
arranging its contents so as to give them the 
largest possible amount of coherence. This 
is achieved by dividing the book into sec- 
tions corresponding to the seasons, in which 
certain sets of observations, long or short, 
are grouped; and adding a division on 
‘Man and his Friends,’ which does not 
conveniently fall into the seasonal sections. 
Mr. Hutchinson is known as a genuine 
lover of the country-side, also as a careful 
observer ; and we are glad to have his notes 
of the year in a permanent form, handsomely 
illustrated as they are by photographs. 
We are relieved to learn that Mr. Hutchinson 
thinks bird-life is increasing in our islands, 
which is not the opinion of some other 
authorities. Certainly in whole districts 
various familiar residents have dwindled— 
the goldfinch, for example, and the bull- 
finch, on which incessant war is waged b 
cultivators. We note an interesting lin 
suggested by Mr. Hutchinson—that the 
practice, common among starlings, of laying 
eggs recklessly about the grass is “ the first 
step towards that general immorality 
about their offspring which is the cuckoo’s 
most characteristic trait.” But wherever 
we turn a page we come across an interest- 
ing piece of information, or an equally 
interesting commentary upon it. The book 
is one to be taken up at odd moments, 
and will revive memories of past seasons 
on the land, by weald or valley. 


By Meadow, Grove, and Stream. By 
Henry Hilton Brown. (Religious ‘Tract 
Society..—Mr. Brown is constrained to 
offer an apology, or at least a justification, 
for adding to the many books on nature, 
and his explanations may be accepted 
with an easy grace. When books on natural 
history are well informed, we are always 
ready to welcome them. Mr. Brown’s 
book deals with everyday phenomena, 
such as may be met with in any ramble, 
and he endeavours to stimulate the young 
mind to further research. We have only 
one complaint ; the black-and-white plates 
are generally inadequate guides to the 
beginner. For example, it is impossible 
from Mr. Brown’s illustrations to identify 
moths or butterflies, or birds’ eggs, or 
even flowers. The author seems more 
interested in Lepidoptera than in other 
forms of animal life, as his appended calen- 
dars and notes on collecting show. 


The Moths of the British Isles. By 
Richard South. First Series. (Warne & 
Co.)—Mr. South is so well known as an 
entomologist that his name on a book of 
this sort carries confidence with it. This 
is one of Messrs. Warne’s series in illustration 
of the country-side, compact, concise, neat, 
and learned. The volume is a first instal- 
ment only. comprising the families Sphingide 
to Noctuide. The moths of the British Isles 
are exceedingly numerous, and the work 
of classification is occasionally rather com- 
plicated. Mr. South’s introductory notes 
on the structure of the moth, and methods 
of collection, suffice to start the reader on 
a fascinating subject. The illustrations 
are excellent in colour and drawing, and 
altogether this forms an admirable pocket 
guide to British moths. 





Confessio Medici. By the Writer of 
‘The Young People.’ (Macmillan & Co.)— 
The ten essays included under the above 
title are addressed chiefly to students of 
medicine and the younger members of the 
profession. They are evidently the fruits 
of a life which has been devoted to this 
vocation, and are full of a warm-hearted 
kindliness and a quiet humour that appeal 
directly to all who take an interest in suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The first is concerned with the vocation of 
medicine, the second with hospital life: 
these are followed by one in which the author 
tilts against the current views which make 
a science of psychology ; the five succeeding 
deal with the various phases of practice ; 
and the last two with retirement and the 
close of life. They are all interesting, and 
instinct with a shrewd, happy, confident 
philosophy ; but they abound in paradox, 
and are often too dogmatic. It is easy to 
philosophize when there is no one to con- 
trovert one’s arguments; many of the 
author’s statements, however, are open to 
emphatic contradiction—such, for instance, 
as the pronouncement that in hospital life 
there is no advantage in having had a Uni- 
versity training; and again, in the essay 
on ‘ The Spirit of Practice, the dictum that 
neither culture nor philosophy is of use to 
the medical practitioner. Such statements 
seem peculiarly curious coming from one 
whose work bears evidence that his mind 
is steeped in the ‘ Humanities.’ Has 
the author found such knowledge only a 
stumbling-block in his own life? It may 
be true, as he states, that a patient “* does 
not want his doctor to talk to him about 
the National Gallery.” It may, however, 
be good for the patient. 


Perhaps he forgets the other side of the 
question. In the daily trials of life have 
culture and philosophy no soothing infiu- 
ence on the mind of the practitioner ? 
Does not the wider view of life thus gained 
help him to bear more easily the petty 
annoyances arising from ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness ? Do they not enlarge 
his sympathy ? And sympathy—which the 
author strangely neglects, except incidentally 
in the necessary equipment demanded by the 
Spirit of Practice—is surely the crown of a 
successful doctor, and often a potent means 
for the alleviation of inevitable suffering. 


Much as there is to admire in the medical 
profession of the twentieth century, the 
definite leaning towards the methods of 
trade-unionism that is apparent in it under 
the stress of competition is hardly in accord 
with the flattering excerpt quoted from 
Stevenson on the title-page. One of the well- 
grounded complaints against the modern 
medical man is that, at a time when education 
is extending its influence in all classes 
around him, his own training is so severe 
and specialized that there is no room for 
general culture. 

The fourth essay, ‘A Good Example,’ is 
devoted to Ambroise Paré; we wonder 
how many medical students of the present 
day know anything about him. It is un- 
doubtedly true that, apart from scientific 
equipment, the practitioner of to-day falls 
behind his forbears of fifty years ago, yet 
in the practice of the art of medicine 
scientific equipment becomes a small thing. 
The picture of the busy practitioner Velox, 
compelled by ill-health to retire, is the 
antithesis of what such a retirement should 
be. Each stage in our existence ought to 
be a preparation in some sense for that 
which is to follow. Had Velox spent the 
smallest portion of his active life in cultivat- 
ing one of those hobbies the writer scoffs at, 
he might have enjoyed the leisure of his old 








age. There is no need to fear that our 
author will suffer in the same way. 


A New System of Geology. By Mary 
Salter. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—There 
can be no doubt that many of the views 
enunciated in this work are characterized 
by originality, but it seems fair to doubt 
if their originality will commend them to 
the serious attention of geologists. Thus, 
after prolonged study of the mineral deposits 
of Cornwall and Devon, the writer has been 
led to frame a novel theory as to the origin 
of metals :— 

‘* Metals are the result of the condensation 
of vapours surrounding the earth and of the 
ma-ri-age [sic] of the sons of God with the 
daughters of Men.” 

Again, we are told that 

‘*the minerals which compose the outer crust of 
the earth were fabricated above in portions of the 
Muth, or broken up outer waters, such as Bel and 
other gods, according to their atomic weight, and 
descended mixed with globular or small crystalline 
silica, often hydrated, whenever the equilibrium 
was disturbed, four well-marked authenticated 
instances being the epochs of Menophres, Nahmer, 
Nabonassar, and the Tate.” 

We understand that the writer has been 
careful to register many of her discoveries 
at Stationers’ Hall. On discussing with 
various continental professors her geological 
and archeological theories, she has found 
that ‘“‘the time seemed hardly ripe for 
their reception”; and on communicating 
personally to the Geological Survey “the 
discovery that sand beds are the remains 
of primeval chaos,” she found that, instead 
of being enthusiastically received, “ the 
idea was ridiculed.” We hope that her 
next discovery will be of such a nature as 
to merit a more courteous reception. 


Town Gas and its Uses. By W. H. Y. 
Webber. (Constable & Co.)—In this book 
the author gives a summary of the manufac- 
ture and uses of coal-gas. The various 
qualities of gas now manufactured, and the 
by-products obtained from coal-gas, are 
fully described. The subject of gas lighting 
receives special attention in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters, where the development 
of the modern burner is traced, and the 
question of the illumination of streets and 
buildings is discussed from a practical stand- 
point. Special reference is made to the light- 
ing of shop windows, public halls, churches, 
factories, &c.; and the cost of illumination by 
gas is fully treated. The use of gas is also 
recommended for heating and cooking pur- 
poses. The remaining two chapters deal 
with gas engines, the use of town gas for 
power purposes, and the legislation concern- 
ing gas lighting, the last being of special 
interest. 

The work is fully illustrated, and Mr. 
Webber has succeeded in presenting the 
many sides of his subject in a simple and 
attractive manner. 








SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicaL.—Fed. 19.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. A. W. G. Bleeck, and 
Messrs. A. O. Brown, H. C. Drake, R. M. Gunn, 
W. H. Marston, and Basil Schién were elected 
Fellows. —The following communications were 
read: ‘The Two Earth-Movements of Colonsay,’ 
by Mr. W. Bourke Wright,—and ‘ Notes on the 
River Wey,’ by Mr. H. — 

Feb. 21.—Annual General Meeting.—Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, President, in the chair.—The Reports 
of the Council and of the Library-and-Museum 
Committee for the year 1907 were read. It was 
stated that the flourishing condition of the Society 
had been marked, in the year under review, by a 
further increase in the number of Fellows, the 
number elected being 74 (20 more than in 1906). 
The Report of the Library-and-Museum Committee 
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enumerated the extensive additions made during 
the year to the library, and gave some details as 
to Mr. C. D. Sherborn’s Card-Catalogue, with 
which considerable progress had been made. The 
Reports having been received, the medals and 
funds were awarded as announced in our Science 
Gossip on January 11th.—The President then read 
his anniversary address, giving first of all obituary 
notices of several Fellows deceased since the last 
annual meeting.—The ballot for the Council and 
officers was taken, and the following were declared 
duly elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas; Vice-Presidents, F. W. Rudler, 
Aubrey Strahan, J. J. H. Teall, and A. Smith 
Woodward ; Secretaries, Profs. E. J. Garwood 
and W. W. Watts; Foreign Secretary, Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie; Treasurer, Horace W. Monckton; 
Council, Prof. S. H. Cox, Prof. E. J. Garwood, 
Sir A. Geikie, A. Harker, W. H. Hudleston, 
I. L. Kitchin, G. W. Lamplugh, R. Lydekker, 
Prof. H. A. Miers, H. W. Monckton, R. D. 
Oldham, Prof. 8. H. Reynolds, F. W. Rudler, 
Prof. W. J. Sollas, L. sd Spencer, A. Strahan, 
C. F. Strangways, J. J. H. Teall, R. H. Tiddeman, 
Prof. W. W. Watts, H. Woods, A. 8S. Woodward, 
and G. W. Young. 

















Roya Neumismatic.—Feb. 20.—Sir John Evans, 
President, in the chair. —Canon H. Calleja 
Schembri, D.D., was elected a Fellow. —The 
President exhibited a series of shekels and half- 
shekels of the time of the Maccabees.—Mr. T. 
Bliss showed some ancient British coins in gold, 
silver, and bronze, from his collection, of Epaticcus, 
Verica, Tincommius, Tasciovanus, and Cuno- 
belinus; and Sir Augustus Prevost a pattern 
penny, dated 1874, of the South African Republic. 
—Mr. Lionel M. Hewlett read the third portion 
of his treatise on Anglo-Gallic coins, which dealt 
with those struck by Edward the Black Prince, 
Richard II., and Henry IV. The coins of the 
Black Prince were struck by virtue of a charter of 
Edward III., by which he raised the Duchy of 
Aquitaine into a Principality, and created the 
Black Prince, Prince of Aquitaine. The charter 
contained an express grant of the right to coin 
money. The gold coins of the Black Prince con- 
sisted of a leopard, guiennois, and écu of the same 
types as his father’s, and a pavilion and hardi 
which were of new types. There was also a gold 
noble of the same type as the English noble. The 
silver coins consisted of a gros, demi-gros, sterling, 
and hardi. The mints in use were Agen, D’Ax, 
Bordeaux, Figeac, Limoges, Poitiers, Rochelle, 
and Tarbes. The coins of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. were not so numerous, and Bordeaux 
appeared to be the only mint employed during 
those reigns. 





LinneEan.—Feb, 20.—Lieut.-Cvl. Prain, V.P., in 
the chair. — Miss M. E. Bainbridge, Miss E. 
Crocker, Mr. W. H. Burrell, and Mr. J. W. Oliver 
were admitted Fellows.—The Chairman announced 
that there were two vacancies in the list of Foreign 
Members, owing to the death of Prof. F. R. Kjell. 
man and Prof. J. V. Barboza du Bocage. The 
Chairman also stated that a celebration of the 
Jubilee of the Leg of the Darwin- Wallace 
joint essay on July Ist, 1858, would take place on 
July Ist next ; but the details were not complete. 
—Mr. T. Ernest Waltham exhibited stereoscopic 
photographs of Alpine flowers in their natural 
colours, some of the slides being also shown on the 
screen. Mr. R. Morton Middleton, Mr. A. W. 
Sutton, Dr. A. B. Rendle, and the Chairman made 
observations.—The first paper was by Mr. A. W. 
Sutton, ‘On Wild Types and Species of the Tuber- 
bearing Solanums.’ The following engaged in the 
discussion: Mr. J. G. Baker, Mr. R. Morton Mid- 
dleton, T'rof. J. B. Farmer, Mr. C. T. Druery, Dr. 
Voelcker, Prof. F. W. Keeble, and Mr. E. G. 
Baker, the Chairman summing up.—The second 
paper was on the ‘ Life-Histories and Larval Habits 
of the Tiger-Beetles (Cicindelide),’ by Dr. V. E. 
Shelford, and was briefly laid before the Society by 
the General Secretary. 





InstitvuTION oF Crvin EncIneEers.—Feb. 25.— 
Sir William Matthews, President, in the chair.— 
The, paper read was ‘The New York Rapid- 
Transit Subway,’ by Mr. W. Barclay Parsons. 
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Royat Institution. — March 2.—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the 
chair —Colonel David Bruce, Miss Deane Butcher, 
Miss Cleghorn, Mrs. Dugald Clerk, Mr. V. Gordon, 
Mr. J. Hunter Gray, Miss Hassard, Mr. W. L. 
Preece, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Dr. Hans Sauer, Mrs. 
Schilizzi, Miss Schilizzi, Mr. C. E. Wurtzburg, and 
Prof. H. A. Wilson were elected Members. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—-Feb, 25.—Mr. 
A. L. Lewis in the chair.—Miss M. Edith Durham 
read a paper, illustrated by lantern-slides, on 
‘Montenegrin Manners and Customs.’ After 
reviewing the history of the country from the 
time of Stefan Dushan, who died in 1356, Miss 
Durham recited a ballad, ‘The Avenging of 
Batrich Perovich,’ which dealt with a blood-feud, 
and on this she based her subsequent remarks, 
which dealt with the people’s beliefs in spirits and 
fabulous serpents, with their marriage arrange- 
ments and funeral ceremonies. All cousins, to 
whatever degree, are considered as blood relations, 
and marriage between them is prohibited ; and it 
is interesting to note that godfatherhood is a 
recognized relationship, a godson emg | of 
blood kin to all his godfather’s relations. Miss 
Durham also gave a vivid description of a funeral 
attended by the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
villages, and showed some pictures of ancient 
gravestones. In this connexion it was instructive 
to observe that the pattern on some stones erected 
during the last few years was a survival of that on 
some of the most ancient. ‘The paper included an 
account of some popular superstitions and charms. 





Socrety oF EncineErs.—March 2.—Mr. A. J. 
Metcalfe read a paper on ‘The Treatment and 
Formation of Road Surfaces.’ 





ARISTOTELIAN. —March 2.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
V.P., in the chair.— Mr. William Brown was 
elected a Member.—Dr. Shadworth H. Hedgson 
read a paper on ‘The Idea of Totality.’? Philo- 
sophy is the attempt to frame a consistent system 
of knowledge based upon data which are im- 
mediate at once in consciousness taken subjectively 
as a knowing, and in that same consciousness 
taken objectively as an existent. The special 
difficulty of establishing a consensus of individuals 
in any such system is the difficulty of harmonizing 
the analyses of the immediate consciousness of 
individuals taken as a knowing, when that same 
consciousness taken as an existent is incom- 
municable to other individuals. The distinction 
between percept and concept, and the nature of 
the relation between them, are a cardinal instance 
of this difficulty. And it is to this distinction and 
this relation that the interpretation of the idea of 
totality must be referred. Taken as a concept, 
totality implies finitude; conceiving is limiting, 
and a total is a finite whole. Taken as a percept, 
totality implies infinity; both in time and in 
space, as inseparable elements in experience, there 
is always a beyond to any content which we can 
specifically perceive or imagine: a beyond which, 
owing to the continuity of these elements, belongs 
to one and the same universe, and makes it in its 
won | an infinite whole. There is therefore a 
beyond to every conceptual or finite total. In 
trying to conceive the universe we cannot but 
conceive it as an infinite percept. Two con- 
sequences follow. One is that we have to think 
of our universe as including innumerable kinds of 
specific feelings, of which, nevertheless, we can 
form literally no specific imagination, and also an 
indefinite number of formal elements analogous to 
those which we know as time-duration and space- 
extension, but the specific nature of which we are 
equally unable to imagine. The other is that, 
since the universe of our specific experience is 
known to us as infinite, we can frame no positive 
conception or theory explanatory either of its 
nature or its genesis. Infinity precludes explana- 
tion, because it implies the reality of something 
which no specific idea that we can frame is 
adequate to represent.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. 





British Numismatic.—Feb. 26.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Drs. Gordon J. 








Lane and W. Munro Tapp, and Messrs. R. H. 
Davis, J. H. Horsley, and J. F. Warwick, were 
elected to membership.— Dr. Stanley Bousfield 
contributed a note on a trial-piece for a pattern 
by Droz, in which he described the processes gone 
through in producing coins and medals, illustrating 
his remarks by examples in wax and metal formerly 
in the Pingo Collection.—Mr. Shirley Fox read a 
paper on ‘The Cross as a Mint Mark on Coins 
of the Plantagenet Kings from Edward I. to 
Edward IV.’ His efforts were directed towards 
ensuring a more accurate appreciation of the varia- 
tions in the form of the cross apparent in the 
different examples. Fifty-five varieties of crosses, 

ttée, moline, fitchée, &c., were sketched on the 
Blackboard in groups. Mr. Fox hoped that the 
minute comparison of the form of the cross, and 
of the lettering and workmanship of the inscrip. 
tion, would enable him to assign each different 
series issued between 1272 and 1483 to its true 
chronological position in the c:inage of the realm, 
—In addition to exhibitions by Dr. Bousfield and 
Mr. Fox in illustration of the subjects of their 
apers, the following were displayed :— By Mr. 
V. C. Wells: a specimen of Irish gold ring-money 
of the early Celtic period, about 300 B.c., and a 
penny of William I., Carlyon-Britton type vi., 
reading +SPARTBRAND oNP, and probably of the 
Wallingford mint ; but the name of the moneyer is 
new to the series of William I. and II., and con- 
clusive evidence of the place of mintage is wanting, 
By Mr. H. C. Miller: pennies of EKadweard the 
Elder, variety of British Museum Catalogue 
type viii.; of Harold I., of the Leicester mint, 
Hildebrand type B; and of Harthacnut of the 
Rochester and ‘Taunton mints, Hildebrand type A, 
var. a. By Mr. W. 8S. Ogden: a groat of the 
third issue of Henry VIII. bearing on obverse and 
reverse the unrecorded mint-mark of a fleur-de-lis, 
the sinister petal of which is contorted to form an 
annulet. By Mr. L. L. Fletcher : copper, bronzed, 
and gilt specimens of the Charleville Forest 13d. 
token issued in 1802; and by Mr. A. H. Baldwin: 
strikings in lead of the obverse and reverse of a 
token for lld., 1805, from dies by Pingo, the 
obverse die being similar to that of the eighteen- 
penny tokens of 1811 and 1812.—Presentations to 
the Society’s collections were made by Messrs. 
A. H. Baldwin, R. W. K. Goddard, and J. San- 
ford Saltus; and to the library by the Canadian 
Antiquarian and Numismatic Society, Mr. R. W. 
McLachlan, and Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge. 





Farapay Socrety.—Feb. 25.—Dr. T. M. Lowry 
in the chair.—Dr. V. H. Veley read a paper on 
‘ Hydrolysis as illustrated by Heats of Neutralisa- 
tion.’ —A paper by Dr. Joseph Knox, entitled ‘A 
Study of the Sulphur Anion and of Complex 
Sulphur Anions,’ was communicated by Dr. A. C. 
Cumming. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Fuel and its Future,’ Lecture I., Prof. 
V, B. Lewes. (Cantor Lecture.) 
_ Sociological, 8.—* Psychology of Crime,’ Dr. A. Wilson. 
os Surveyors’ Institution, 8.— Discussion on ‘The Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1907.’ 
— Geographical, 8.30.—' Exploration in Southern Nigeria,’ Lieut. 


L. A. Steel. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—' Membranes: their Structure, Uses, and 
Products,’ Lecture V., Prof. W. Stirling. 

_- Asiatic, 4.—'The Modern Hindu Doctrine of Works,’ Dr. @. A. 
Grierson. 

— Anthropological Institute, §.—‘The Origin of the Crescent as a 
Muhammadan Badge,’ Prof. W. Ridgeway; ‘Some Pre- 
historic Antiquities in Central France,’ Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

- Colonial Institute, 8.— ‘Our East African Empire,’ Mr. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The New 
York Rapid-Transit Subway.’ 

Wep. Meteorological, 7.30. : 

— Society of Arts,8.—‘The Use of Reinforced Concrete in 
Engineering and Architectural Construction in America, 
Mr. E. R. Matthews. ; 

Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Early British History and Epigraphy, 
Lecture I1., Prof. Sir John Rhys. 

— Royal, 4.30. ‘ 

a Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘* Progress in the Native States of India 
— the Past Forty Years,’ Sir David W. K. Barr. (Indian 

ection.) 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ America Revisited, 
1907,’ Sir W. H. Preece. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.20.—‘Notes on Compton Church, 
Surrey,’ Mr. H. TRackeray Turner; ‘Three Inventories: 
(1) The Ear] of Huntingdon, 1377 ; (2) Brother John Randolf, 
1419; and (3) Sir John de Boys, 1426," Mr. W. Paley Baildon. 

Fr. Physical, 8.—‘On Certain Dynamical Analogues of Tempera- 
ture Equilibrium,’ Prof. G. H. Bryan; * Experiments on 
Artificial Fulgurites,) Miss D. D. Butcher; ‘The Dis- 
tribution in i 


lectric Fields of the Active Deposits of 
Thorium and Actinium,’ Mr. 8. Russ. . 
— Royal Institution, 9.—*Trans-Atlantic Wireless Telegrapby, 
Chevalier G. Marconi. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Electric Discharges through Gases, 
Lecture II., Prof. J. J. Thomson. 
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Science Gossip. 


Srr OLIvER LopGE will deliver his presi- 
dential address to the Faraday Society on 
the 24th inst. The subject will be ‘Some 
Aspects of the Work of Lord Kelvin.’ 

Dr. H. SNELLEN, whose death at the 
age of seventy-four is announced from 
Utrecht, was the inventor of the alpha- 
betical eye-test, which soon came into general 
use. He was professor at the University of 
Utrecht till 1899, when the state of his 
health obliged him to resign. 

THE Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report (1}d.) and the Evidence 
and Index (114d.) of the National Physical 
Laboratory Committee. 

In tho course of her examination of photo- 
graphic plates taken at the Moscow Observa- 
tory by M. Blajko (his name is now usually 
transliterated as Blazko), Madame Ceraski 
has detected two new variable stars in the 
constellation Auriga. The first of these 
(to be reckoned as var. 3, 1908, Aurigz) 
is numbered D.M.+49°.1331 ; its maximum 
and minimum brightness appear to be of 
86 and 9:3 magnitude respectively ; the 
period is probably short, but cannot yet 
be assigned. The second (var. 4, 1908, 
Aurig) is D.M.+48°.1187, and the magni- 
tude changes from about the tenth to the 
twelfth ; but the period is uncertain. 

Wuitst searching for Phoebe, the ninth 
satellite of Saturn, with the 40-inch Yerkes 
telescope, on September 12th, 1904, Prof. 
Barnard observed an object which he pre- 
sumed to be the body in question, it being 
near the place in the ephemeris. Prof. 
Pickering afterwards pointed out to him 
that the ephemeris place was 2’ in error, 
and as the object observed was moving 
too fast to be another satellite of Saturn, 
it must have been a very faint small planet ; 
but the observations obtained were not 
sufficient to determine its orbit. Prof. 
Barnard observed Phcebe on August 14th, 
1906, and compared it with what appeared 
to be a star of the tenth magnitude. After 
endeavouring without success to find it 
again, the last time on September 8th, 
1907, he discovered that it had moved from 
the place where he had seen it, and concluded 
that it must have been a small planet. 
When, however, the results of the observa- 
tions, as recorded on photographic plates, 
were sent to Prof. Bauschinger, it was found 
that they were of the satellite Japetus, 
which, until the discovery of Phoebe, was 
supposed to be the most distant. 








FINE ARTS 
-——~>——_ 
George Morland: his Life and Works. 
By Sir Walter Gilbey and E. D. Cuming. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


ALTHOUGH Sir Walter has long been known 
as an enthusiastic collector of Morlands, 
we opened this book with mixed feelings. 
After having read it carefully through, we 
are bound to admit that it comes as a 
pleasant surprise. It is far and away the 
best of the many books on Morland. The 
authors have had to depend for their facts 
upon the four biographies of the artist 
to which reference was made in The 
Atheneum of November 16th last; but 
they have realized the necessity of testing 
their authorities, and scarcely a single 
fact or anecdote is repeated without 
being thoroughly sifted: in the pro- 
cess, some have been proved false, others 





doubtful, and many have had to be 
modified. We have therefore for the 
first time a plain, unvarnished Morland, 
a just estimate of his character as an 
artist and a man. 

In our notice of two new Morland books 
last November we pointed out that neither 
author had made sufficient research ; but 
this charge cannot be urged against the 
volume before us. The present pair of 
writers have settled a number of points 
on which the earlier biographers were 
at variance, and which the later ones 
did not investigate. For instance, Mor- 
land’s studentship at the Royal Academy 
in 1784 has been ascertained by reference 
to the Register of the Academy Schools. 
The Register of St. Paul’s Church, Ham- 
mersmith, proves that Morland was 
married on September 22nd, 1786, and 
not in July, as stated by Dawe; a docu- 
ment in the Record Office shows that the 
artist assumed the Head-Constableship of 
St. Pancras Ward in 1787; and other 
official records have been examined with 
success. Indeed, every page bears evi- 
dence of careful research and competent 
scholarship. 

The chief thing which we regret in 
connexion with the book is that more 
space is not given to the collections of 
Morland which were formed in his life- 
time. As many of the pictures in these 
collections were described in one or other 
of the earlier Morland biographies, this 
would not have been a difficult matter, 
and the value of such a rehabilitation 
would have been great to Morland col- 
lectors. Some of these collections were 
named in The Atheneum, and, in par- 
ticular, that of Charles Chatfield of 
Camberwell, the owner of the Morland 
Gallery which for several months attracted 
visitors to Macklin’s Great Room in 
Fleet Street in 1805. We mention this 
collection because in a note on p. 107 
our authors quote Hassell as saying that 
George Morland finished the picture ‘A 
Lady’s Maid Ironing’ which his father 
began. This is an off-hand reference to 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
collaboration in the history of early 
English art. The picture was in the 
Chatfield Collection, and was sold at his 
sale in 1807 (as the joint work of father 
and son) for a small sum—we think 
40 guineas—and again at Christie’s (as 
the work of the father) on December 4th, 
1897, for 3,250 guineas, a plate of it 
appearing in the sale catalogue. The 
picture is now in a famous London collec- 
tion, and soon after its recent sale was 
engraved under the erroneous title of 
‘Countess of Coventry.’ 

We are glad to notice the definite 
statement that there are no Morlands 
in the Duke of Westminster’s collection, 
beyond a portrait of Richard, Earl 
Grosvenor (pp. 36-7). In spite, however, 
of the authors’ acquiescence, we still refuse 
to believe the story that Romney ever 
offered to take Morland as an apprentice 
at 300/. per year. The proposition is 
absurd, for Morland had already served 
one apprenticeship of five years with 
his father. We do not agree that “ for 





half a century or more, say until 1750, 
art in England was practically in the 
hands of aliens” (p. vi). Highmore, 
Hudson, Hogarth, and Cotes—to men- 
tion only a few—were not aliens. 

Sir Walter Gilbey and Mr. Cuming 
have so_ successfully set themselves 
against the temptation to rest on broken 
reeds that we are disappointed to find 
them reprinting, even with additions, 
Mr. Ralph Richardson’s lists of Morland 
engravings. They would have added 
an invaluable section to their book if 
they had thrown the engravings into 
one alphabetical list, with sizes, dates, 
engravers’ and publishers’ names: this 
would have done away with the necessity 
for the repetitions in the second list of 
engravings in the British Museum. The 
weakest feature of the book is the apology 
for an index, which, in a work of this kind, 
should include every proper name and 
every picture referred to; but there are 
nearly 300 pages here with an index to 
just 100 names. 

There are various slips even in this 
carefully compiled book. There was no 
such person as “Sir” Benjamin West 
(p. 7); Mr. “ Webb ” (p. 84) is an obvious 
slip for Wedd, who frequently figures in 
these pages; and Mrs. Frankau is con- 
stantly alluded to as Miss Frankau. 
Tupman the watchmaker (p. 121) was 
probably the George Tupman mentioned 
in Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches 
and their Makers’ as residing in Vigo 
Street in 1790, and afterwards in Charles 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 

We have nothing but praise for the 
illustrations. The fifty pictures have been 
selected with excellent judgment from 
undoubted originals in the possession of 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Sir Edward Tennant, 
Mr. T. J. Barratt, Mr. Lockett Agnew, 
and others, and reproduced in colours 
with a fidelity to the originals which is 
amazing. 








THE main purpose of Heraldry as Art, by 
G. W. Eve (B. T. Batsford), is apparently 
to serve as a “trade catalogue” of the 
well-known engraver of book-plates and 
designer of heraldic decorations whose name 
appears on the title-page, a considerable 
percentage of the large illustrations being 
from examples of his own works. The 
book contains some three hundred pages, 
mostly made up of the elementary chapters 
which appear in the work of every writer 
on heraldry who has not got beyond the 
limits of the current handbooks. Whatever 
ideas Mr. Eve’s work contains beyond 
these are already available in the pub- 
lished writings of several well - known 
antiquaries who have tried to rescue 
English heraldry from the degradation 
into which it has fallen since early 
Tudor times. Mr. Eve’s book, nevertheless, 
has its useful points, and in many ways it is 
as good a work as any other manual at 
present in the field for the beginner in 
heraldic art. Many of the larger illustra- 
tions are well chosen, but the author need 
not have gone outside England for beautiful 
examples, and he would, we think, im- 
prove his own style by following more 
closely the admirable methods adopted by 
Pugin and Powell in the decorations of the 
new buildings of the Palace of Westminster. 
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“FAIR WOMEN” AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Socrety oF ScULP- 
TORS, PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS shows by 
this exhibition that, whatever its merits 
or demerits as a body of artists, it has in 
its ranks some excellent organizers. It 
has produced a most striking show, which 
every one interested in art should visit, 
because it offers the rare opportunity 
of seeing side by side fine work of different 
schools, and comparing the present genera- 
tion with the one immediately preceding 
it. We could wish that such occasions 
were more frequent, because they tend to 
disperse misunderstanding. It is but fair, 
too, to the younger generation that they 
should sometimes be able to show pictures 
on equal terms alongside of older works, 
which, seen through the haze of years or 
originally appearing in favourable circum- 
stances, tend to become magnified to heroic 
proportions. 

Two pictures here, which on their former 
appearance were hailed, for different reasons, 
as masterpieces of their respective painters, 
will perhaps leave this court of revision 
stripped of a little of the flattery of time 
and circumstance ; indeed, the general effect 
of such revision is to make us regret once 
more the extremes of popularity and neglect 
with which living artists are treated. Here 
are many paintings excellent in one way 
or another; and although they differ 
widely, they usually command respect 
from representatives of every faction ; 
but the pictures which have from time to 
time been voted pre-eminent do not hold 
their position with the same security of 
tenure. None of these rouses us to quite 
proportionate enthusiasm. 

Had we possessed a public attaching 
more value to the intrinsic excellence of 
a picture than the oelebrity of the name 
in its corner, the late Frank Potter might 
not have died in indigence when but half 
of his normal career was run. Two of the 
four pictures by this artist here (312, 320, 
321, 322) are hung too high to be properly 
seen, and it may be that, when the exhibition 
has run part of its course, the Council will 
bring one of them down to the place now 
occupied by the inferior head by Lenbach. 
Even as it is, we can realize their singular and 
serious charm, and appreciate the suitability 
of hanging them alongside of two examples 
by the accomplished Belgian Alfred Stevens. 
There is a strong kinship between these 
painters, Stevens being the more precise and 
dainty, the more akin to little seventeenth- 
century Dutch masters ; Potter more imbued 
with the poetry of his subject, and inclined to 
colour-schemes of more reverberating force. 
He was too emotional to paint a piano 
in so matter-of-fact a fashion as Stevens 
does in a Lady at the Piano (313), or to give 
a head the papery, artificial look that mars 
the Lady in White (318); but perhaps 
the same cause prevented him from attaining 
the executive perfection of the best passages 
in these charming works. The other pic- 
tures on this wall hardly rise to the level 
of seriousness and thoroughness of the work 
of these two painters. Two pictures by 
Burne-Jones (316, 319) and one by Rossetti 
(317) are pleasing enough, but shallow: 
and the little Matthew Maris (314) belongs 
somewhat to the same category. Mr. 
Sauter’s pictures, too, look thin and inade- 
quate. “Only An Unfinished Study (307) 
by Mr. William Rothenstein stands the 
comparison. The artist was wise to leave 


it, for it shows him at a time when a close 
harmony subsisted between brain and hand. 
The picture seems to have painted itself. 





To the right of this group of pictures 
is a careful rather meagre study (251) by 
Mr. J. W. Alexander, which contrasts 
strangely with the easy, confident pictures 
we are accustomed to see from him in Paris, 
where, to the admiration of his patrons 
he tosses dainty dresses on to a canvas 
with the lightest of hands. M. Carolus 
Duran—once a more robust, if more vulgar 
master of the splendours of the toilet—is 
apeeeenies by a work from that period, 
Madame Henri Fouquié as Madame Ernest 
Feydeau (255). It has a great deal of force, 
and on its larger scale recalls the enamel-like 
impasto of which Stevens had the secret. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen in his Miss Sybil Walker 
(254) and Mrs. Buckley (257) shows more 
power of decorative design, but not the 
same handsomeness of material. There 
is a little of the same difficulty in Mr. Steer’s 
large portrait of Mrs. Hammersley (258), 
which it is interesting to see once more. 
There is impasto enough in all conscience, 
but no advantage is won from it in this 
fretted, worried picture, which yet betrays 
a certain nobility of intention for all its 
flimsiness. 

A moral flimsiness besets all the modern 
ladies who (as portrayed by Mr. Lavery 
and Mr. Charles Shannon) flank the great 
portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham (278) 
by G. F. Watts. Here is, at any rate, 
the presentment of a lady who looks a 
worthy ancestress for a noble family, and 
by its amplitude and its tranquillity of pose 
it remains an impressive portrait; but 
those admirers who have exalted it as the 
perfect example of modern portraiture, 
and have evoked the name of Titian to 
describe its splendours, may well feel qualms 
about it as a piece of painting. The execu- 
tion is a patching together of fragments 
not very finely related, except as a linear 
design. The face is hard, and wanting 
in play of colour, for all the sudden variations 
of local colour which separate the neck 
from it in brusque and arbitrary fashion. 
On the other hand, the white drapery is 
over-varied in hue, and the whole chromatic 
scheme is rather an affair of anxious com- 
promise than the natural outcome of instinc- 
tive insight into the laws of colour. A fine 
picture it undoubtedly is, but it does not 
proclaim the overpowering superiority it 
should in presence of the not very strong, 
but technically graceful paintings by G. 
Ricard (272, 273, 274) or the large Portrait 
of Madame Héléne C. (275) which is so 
unusual an example of the art of Monticelli. 
The latter, evidently inspired by Rembrandt, 
makes us regret that raw sienna contains 
such a large percentage of oil, so that a 
picture a painted with it gains 
a horny, unpleasant surface; the former 
are somewhat frail in their delicacy, 
but both artists come out better from the 
ordeal than could be expected. Appearing 
for the third time in the Society’s exhibi- 
tions, Renoir’s Portrait de Madame M. 
(282) makes clear to us the shortcomings 
of Watts’s ‘Mrs. Wyndham,’ because it 
deals with a colour-scheme equally rich and 
varied, and shows infinitely more spontaneity 
and sense of control. 

We have still to notice some of the 
important exhibits in this West Room. 
Mr. Lavery and Mr. Shannon are a little 
overpowered in this brilliant assembly, 
but both are seen to more advantage than 
has latterly been the case: the former in 
Mrs. Landon Ronald (267) and Miss Auras 
(271); the latter in Miss Lillah MacCarthy 
(86) and Mrs. Patrick Campbell (287). 
We regret to see Mr. George Lambert 
exaggerating the meretricious brilliance 
of his last-exhibited pictures in a portrait 
of Miss Amy Halford (306), which looks 





very frivolous by comparison with the fine 
Portrait of Madame Carriére (305) by M. 
Eugéne Carriére. The Young Lady Playing 
a Mandoline (284) by Corot, and the Lady 
Constance Leslie (291) by Sir John Leslie 
are modest, excellent works; while Mr. 
William Nicholson’s Souvenir de Marie (300) 
is in its way a little masterpiece. None of 
his portraits has the charm of this still-life 
—a heap of feminine belongings rendered with 
a delicacy and insight into the structure 
of colour, worthy of the highest praise. 
It is on a graduated series of studies in this 
supposedly humble branch of art that Mr. 
Nicholson has built his knowledge of paint- 
ing. That foundation is not sufficient for 
all requirements, but it has put him alone 
among English painters for certain qualities 
of silvery tone. 

We trust that before the exhibition closes 
we may be privileged to see Watts’s ‘ Hon. 
Mrs. Wyndham’ hung among the Sargents 
in the North Room. Lady Flcho, Lady 
Tennant, and Mrs. Adeane (341) was on its 
exhibition at the Academy received with 
an enthusiasm which might in time give the 
picture a reputation analogous to that of the 
other. Its scenic qualities then appeared 
at their best. Here it is eclipsed in artistic 
interest by an earlier work by the same 
painter, the Portrait, No. 344, which has a 
calm and continuity of form by comparison 
with which the other is hacked and jerky. 
The picture suffers somewhat from the fact 
that while the head and figure belong to 
a woman lithe, sensitive, delicate, the artist 
has represented her with thick hands which 
have a disagreeable, plebeian look. The 
portrait has been compared to those of 
Piero della Francesca because of the clear- 
cut profile, almost emptied of modelling. 
It is rather a demonstration how by natural 
lighting an effect might be obtained analog- 
ous to Piero’s convention, and Mr. Sargent’s 
task was as much more difficult than that 
of the earlier painter as Piero’s performance 
was more decorative than that of the English- 
man. At the same time this is a beautiful 
work, and it reminds us that if Mr. Sargent 
is the typical painter of the day, it is not 
entirely becauso we have come to accept 
his standards. It is a little because he has 
grown content with ours. 

If Mr. Sargent is outshone, and the bulk 
of his exhibits made to appear vulgar, 
it is due to the comparison which he thus 
himself supplies, for the other portraits in the 
room are not first-rate, despite a brave array 
of names. Fantin-Latour, Millais, Leigh- 
ton, Regnault, Courtois, Francois Flameng, 
Charles Furse, and Mr. Augustus John 
offer a list that tempts curiosity ; but the 
actual collection does not adequately repre- 
sent any of them. Nor is the small room 
devoted to drawings up to the high level 
of the pictures we have been considering. 
The drawings by Mr. John are not on the 
whole so good as those recently shown 
at the Carfax Gallery ; while the well-known 
unfinished picture by Ford Madox Brown, 
Take your Son, Sir (80), shows that great 
man in his more sordid vein of realism. 
The Whistler lithographs are trifles, and not 
all of them wonderful trifles. Indeed, it 
is a collection mado up of a little bit of every- 
thing. Mr. Strang’s etchings give it a 
tinge of seriousness. Mr. Sargent’s charcoal 
drawings cheapen it considerably. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


AN open meeting (the second of the 
present season) was held in the library of 
the British School at Rome on Friday, 
January 28th, and was well attended. Sir 
Edwin Egerton, the British Ambassador, 
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was among those present ; the audience also 
jncluded Italian and foreign archeologists, 
and many British visitors to and residents 
in Rome. 

Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, Associate, honoris 
causa, of the School, read a paper upon the 
‘Tombs of the Giants in their Relation to 
the Nuraghi of Sardinia,’ his remarks being 
illustrated by lantern-slides. The paper 
embodied the results of a journey to Sardinia 
in the autumn of 1907 under the auspices of 
the British School at Rome, on part of 
which he was accompanied by the Director, 
Dr. Thomas Ashby. After expressing his 
thanks to the local archeological authorities ; 
to the Carnegie Trustees for the Universities 
of Scotland, under whose auspices he had 
first visited the island in 1906; and to Sir 
Edwin Egerton and the Hon. T. A. Brassey 
for their assistance to the work of the 
School in Sardinia, he proceeded to describe 
his observations. 

The nuraghi—of which it has been com- 
puted that over 5,000 can still be traced in 
the island, many of them still remarkably 
well preserved—are massive, circular, tower- 
like structures not less than 30 ft. in dia- 
meter at the base and in height. They are 
built of rough unhewn stones, and therefore 
taper considerably. The interior contains 
at least one circular chamber, generally 
two, and sometimes three, roofed by the 
gradual inclination of their sides; when 
there are more chambers than one, they are 
arranged one over the other, and are reached 
by a spiral stair in the thickness of the wall. 
Often subsidiary chambers, bastions, out- 
works, &c., are added to the nucleus, the 
plan of which is, however, always as 
described. Their purpose has been much 
discussed, but it seems most probable that 
they were fortified habitations. That they 
belonged to the prehistoric period is certain. 
Contemporary with them, as has been 
proved by the objects found in both, were 
the so-called “‘ tombs of the giants.’ These 
consist of a chamber, the length of which 
varies from about 6 to 12, 15, or even 18 
yards, while its height and width are about 
3 to 33 ft. In front of it is often (perhaps 
it was always present, but in many cases it 
is not preserved) a standing slab, with a 
small rectangular opening in it into the 
chamber, and from this start two wing walls, 
enclosing a semicircular area in front of 
the tomb. An enclosure wall, having an 
apselike curve at the back of the chamber, 
runs parallel to the inner walls of the 
chamber, and the curving walls of the 
frontal semicircle: this served as a support 
for the mound of earth which originally 
covered the whole. These tombs were 
derived from the dolmen tombs, and the 
earlier ones are still constructed of upright 
slabs, and roofed with flat slabs: the later 
ones have walls of ashlar masonry—a 
particular borrowed from the nuraghi—but 
are still roofed in the same way. 

Dr. Mackenzie succeeded in finding several 
instances in various parts of the island— 
in the centre, near Sorgono, just to the west 
of the mountain group of Gennargentu, the 
highest in Sardinia; at Lanusei, nearer the 
east coast; at Borore, again in the centre, 
but some way to the north-west of Sorgono ; 
and at Iglesias, in the south-west part of the 
isand—in which one of these tombs is 
found in close juxtaposition to, and in 
obvious relation with, a nuraghe: in many 
cases, indeed, there are no other monuments 
in the vicinity. The obvious conclusion is 
that these tombs, which have acquired their 
popular name from the belief that they 
served to contain one gigantic body, were 
really family tombs, in which the corpses 
wore placed transversely in a sitting posture, 
each belonging to the nuraghe below, and 





in sight of, which it is found. It is 
generally the case that the nuraghe occupies 
@ position of considerable natural strength, 
while the tomb occupies a low knoll, easily 
visible indeed, but with no strategic ad- 
vantages. In some cases, smaller circular 
buildings—dwellings no doubt—are grouped 
round the principal nuraghe, and enclosed 
by a wall of circumvallation; and in the 
case near Iglesias (discovered by the local 
inspector of antiquities, Cav. I. Sanfilippo) 
these circular huts are so numerous as to 
constitute a prehistoric town. But even here 
the giant’s tomb corresponding to the 
nuraghe which dominates the settlement 
stands alone, with no tombs of a similar 
character near it ; and it is a question, as yet 
undecided, what were the methods of burial 
adopted by the inhabitants of these smaller 
dwellings. In any case, the juxtaposition 
of these two types of monuments renders 
more than ever untenable the theory 
according to which the nuraghi are them- 
selves to be considered as places of burial ; 
for then it would indeed be difficult to say 
what were the habitations of the living, 
or to explain the coexistence of these two 
types of tombs. 

The Rev. Father P. P. Mackey, O.P., 
who had himself explored a considerable 
portion of the island, cited an interesting 
allusion to these “‘ tombs of the giants” in 
Aristotle, where he speaks of the “ giants 
who sleep in Sardinia,” showing the anti- 
quity of the popular name. 

The Director, in conveying the thanks of 
the audience to Dr. Mackenzie for his inter- 
esting paper, expressed the hope that the 
exploration undertaken by the School in 
Sardinia, and by Dr. Mackenzie, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Trustees, in Corsica 
and the Balearic Islands, might lead to a 
comparative study of the early civilizations 
of the Western Mediterranean similar to 
that which British scholars have been 
carrying on in the Eastern, and might 
produce interesting and important parallels 
with the prehistoric monuments of our own 
islands. He particularly expressed the hope 
that British excavation in Malta might 
before long be undertaken. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Mr. F. W. Hasrvcx laid before the 
meeting on February 21st the results of an 
expedition to Chios made with the special 
object of chronicling the Italian monuments 
of the island, which was a Genoese colony 
from 1346 to 1566. Besides a number of 
inscriptions dating from this period, he was 
fortunate in discovering three marble slabs, 
originally lintels for doorways, with reliefs of 
St. George and the Dragon, the Annunciation, 
and the Triumphal Entry ; these subjects are 
in every case flanked by the armorial bear- 
ings of the Justiniani of Genoa, a three- 
towered castle surmounted by an imperial 
eagle. Both workmanship and _ subjects 
connect these reliefs with the artist-family 
of Gaggini, which was active in Genoa from 
about 1450, and to which is attributed a 
long series of Genoese lintels with similar 
reliefs. St. George, as the patron of the 
city, is an especially favourite subject ; the 
Annunciation occurs in a Genoese relief 
now at South Kensington ; while the Chian 
‘Triumphal Entry, though apparently a 
new subject in the Gaggini repertory, shows 
marked. resemblances in composition to the 
‘Adoration of the Magi’ by Giovanni 
Gaggini still in situ at Genoa. 

Mr. G. Dickins gave an account of the 
excavation by the School at the site of the 
sanctuary of Athena Chalcicecus-Poliuchus, 
on the Acropolis at Sparta: the site has 





been fully identified by tile-stamps and 
votive inscriptions. Of the sanctuary Pau- 
sanias tells us that it was founded by 
Tyndareus, and refounded by Gitiadas, who 
made the bronze image of the goddess and 
lined the walls of the temple with bronze 
plaques. Excavation has revealed traces 
of two distinct periods in the history of 
the sanctuary. The first is indicated by a 
‘*Geometric” stratum; the second by a 
series of objects dating from the sixth 
century B.c. down to Imperial times. The 
date of Gitiadas seems thus to be referred 
to the sixth rather than the fifth century, 
and indeed the character of his work at 
Sparta points to a period of strong Oriental 
influence. The sanctuary consisted of a 
small building (o’kynua) surrounded by a 
walled enclosure. Of the former no certain 
remains have been found; of the enclosure 
the south wall survives. Though the site 
was built over in late Roman times, a deposit 
of ex-votos was preserved in the soil sup- 
ported by the temenos wall, and has yielded 
many objects of interest. Among the dis- 
coveries are the greater part of a fine 
Panathenaic amphora, bronze nails and 
parts of plaques, presumably remains of the 
decoration of the temple by Gitiadas; and 
a series of bronze statuettes, of which the 
most remarkable are a fifth-century figure 
of a trumpeter, about 6in. high and well 
preserved, and two copies of archaic zoana, 
probably of Athena Chalcioecus - herself. 
The second half of the enclosure has still 
to be excavated, and will form one of the 
chief objects of this season’s work. 





SALE. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold last Saturday the fol” 
lowing. Pictures: Lawrence, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, in blue coat, white vest and stock, grey 
breeches, holding a stick in his left hand, 5461. 
Early British School, Miss Mary Ann Eycott, in 
white dress with pink sash, seated upon a bank, 
and her brother, Henry Eycott, standing by her 
side, 535/. Rembrandt, Titus, the artist’s son, in 
brown dress and large black hat, seated, 215/. 
Cooper Henderson, The Leeds Mail, and the South 
Mail (a pair), 1897. J. van Huysum, Fruit and 
Flowers on a Sculptured Pedestal, 115. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Two recent additions have been made 
to the National Gallery: a ‘ Portrait of 
Jacqueline de Bourgogne’ (No. 2211) by 
Mabuse, and a ‘ Magdalen’ (No. 2163) by 
an unknown painter of the Antwerp School. 
The former was seen at the Golden Fleece 
Exhibition last summer, and at the sale of 
the collection of its late owner in Paris, 
in January, it was purchased from a fund 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Francis Clarke. 
The inscription seems difficult to decipher. 
The latter was acquired privately out of 
the interest of a fund bequeathed by the 
late Mr. T. D. Lewis, and is another happy 
purchase by means of that bequest. Both 
pictures hang on the north wall of the 
Early Flemish Room. 

Messrs. CHoatro & Wrinpvus send us the 
prospectus of three important works on 


art by specialists, for which they are the 


English agents. Prof. Pol de Mont is writing 
on ‘Early Painters of the Netherlands 
from the Van Eyck to Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder,’ Dr. Max Friedliinder on ‘ Early 
German Painters from Meister Wilhelm 
of Cologne to Adam Elsheimer,’ and Dr. 
Wilhelm Bode on ‘Italian Painters of the 
Quattrocento and Cinquecento.’ Theso 
works are to be issued in parts, and the 
separation of the plates from the text renders 
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it possible to frame the former. The English 
edition is limited to one hundred copies 
in each case, of which fifty are for this 
country, and fifty for America. 


Tue Seventy-Ninth Annual Exhibition of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy was opened 
on the 2nd inst. by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Amongst the principal exhibitors are Mr. 
Nathaniel Hone, whose richness of observa- 
tion and fine qualities of design are shown 
in his two large landscapes, Nos. 16 and 21; 
and Mr. William Orpen, whose portrait of 
General Lawson is the finest in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Dermod O’Brien, Miss Harrison, 
and Mr. Leech also show good work; and 
amongst the younger portrait painters Miss 
Clare Marsh, Miss Eva Hamilton, and Miss 
Swanzy are perhaps the most noteworthy. 

At the distribution of prizes to the stu- 
dents of the Dublin School of Art last week 
some useful suggestions were made by the 
Head Master and Mr. T. W. Russell, as 
to the establishment of artistic crafts in 
Treland. The School has taken an im- 
portant part in the revival of the lace- 
making and stained-glass industries ; and it 
is now suggested that pottery and work in 
silk should be encouraged in Ireland, 
and that the students in the School should 
be specially trained in the arts of design. 

THE annual exhibition of the Water- 
Colour Society of Ireland is now open in 
Dublin. Amongst the exhibitors are Lady 
Butler, Miss Rose Barton, Miss Mildred 
Butler, Mr. B. McGuinness, and Mr. Percy 
French. 

A course of four lectures with lantern- 
slides on ‘The Painting and Sculpture of 
China and Japan,’ by Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
is to be given at the Albert Hall on Thursday 
afternoons, March 19th and 26th, April 2nd 
and 9th. The subjects are ‘China in the 
Twelfth Century,’ ‘ The Growth of a National 
Art in Japan,’ ‘The Chinese Renaissance 
in Japan, and ‘The Later Art of China 
and Japan.’ Tickets may be obtained from 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., 24, Bury Street, 
St. James’s. 

THe Beriin Nationa Museum has 
acquired several pictures by leading French 
artists of the “ Ecole de 1830,” among them 
two landscapes of Théodore Rousseau, 
‘La Médée’ of Eugéne Delacroix, and one 
of Troyon’s most important works, ‘ La 
Vallée de la Touque.’ 

THE gigantic task of illustrating every inci- 
dent in the career of Don Quixote was inter- 
rupted in 1903 by the death of Jimenez 
Aranda, who left 137 drawings and 552 
sketches, to which the artist’s brother 
Luis Jimenez (he renamed himself thus to 

revent confusion with his more famous 
prother) added 37. These 726 illustrations 
deal exclusively with the first part of 
Cervantes’s work. The second part consists 
of 74 chapters, to each of which one illus- 
tration only will be devoted, the original 
intention of illustrating every incident having 
been abandoned. These 74 subjects have 
now been placed in the hands of leading 
Spanish artists of to-day. 

Tue recent thefts of objects of art in 
France have had the effect of hastening the 
scheme (to which we referred in this column 
some months ago) of placing a tax on those 


examples which are exported. The Député 


for Calvados has recently drawn up and 
deposited in the Chamber of Deputies 
a Bill which, if passed, will place an export 
ad valorem tax of 20 per cent. on all objects 
of art and collections, “ dont la fabrication 
est antérieure & 1850.” 

THE directors of the Teyler Museum at 
Haarlem have announced a competition, 
the results of which should prove valuable 





to the history of art. They offer a prize 
for “une énumération des peintures qui, 
avant lan 1566, se trouvaient dans les 
églises et les couvents des Pays-Bas septen- 
trionaux, et, en second lieu, une listeraisonnée 
des peintres de ces contrées qui vécurent 
avant la dite année.” The compiler of the 
best memoir will receive a gold medal of the 
value of 400 fiorins. The memoirs may be 
written in Dutch, French, English, or 
German, and should be addressed to the 
Fondation P. Teyler van der Helst before 
April Ist, 1910. 


Mr. Batsrorp has taken over from Messrs. 
Newnes the publication of ‘ English Cathe- 
drals Illustrated,’ by Mr. Francis Bond, the 
author of ‘Gothic Architecture in England,’ 
also issued by him. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (March 7).—Their Majesties the King and Queen Alexandra, 
Colour Prints by Joseph Simpson, Ryder Gallery. 

Coloured Engravings after Reynolds, Romney, and other 
Masters from the Collection of Herr Model, Messrs. 
Colnaghi's Gallery. 

a oe Pictures by Francis W. Reckitt, Newman 





ery. 
French Landscape, Water-colours by Henri Foreau, Messrs. 
Obach’s Gallery. 
— Hampton Court and London, Pictures by Henri Le Sidaner, 
vate View, Goupil Gallery. 
— Norwich School Exhibition, including a Selection from the 
J. 8. Forbes Collection, Mr. McLean's Gallery. 
Tves. Cats and Dogs, Drawings by Muriel I. Hunt, Private View, 
Mount Street Galleries. 
- Yharacter Portraits, Water-Colours by R. Wallace Hester, 
Private View, Mount Street Galleries. 
Tuers. ee Art Gallery, Spring Picture Exhibition, Press 
ew. 








MUSIC 


—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the 
British Museum. By Augustus Hughes- 
—_—- Assistant in the Department of 
MSS. — Vol. II. Secular Vocal Music. 
(Printed by Order of the Trustees.)—The 
first volume, issued in 1906, was devoted to 
‘Sacred Vocal Music.’ The one before us 
contains no fewer than 961 pages, but 300 
are taken up with two Indexes: one for 
‘Initial Words and Titles,’ the other for 
‘Names and Subjects.’ It is scarcely neces- 
sary to refer either to the usefulness of such 
a work, or to the time and patience in- 
volved in compiling it. 

In the department of Song we note a 
collection of 49 songs by William Lawes, 
all autographs. Its history can be traced 
from Lawes himself, who presented it to 
Richard Gibbon. Then there are two 
interesting volumes evidently forming part 
of a series containing Alessandro Scarlatti’s 
Italian cantatas in alphabetical order, 
and probably compiled shortly after the 
composer’s death in 1725. One volume 
is letter L; the other refers to the 
letters F and P. It seems a great pity 
that such a collection should ever have 
been scattered. A volume of _his- 
torical interest is ‘Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, by Queen Hortense, 
mother of Louis Napoleon III. The first 
number is ‘Le beau Dunois,’ beginning 
*Partant pour la Syrie.’ The volume 
was probably given by the Queen to her 
equerry, Baron de Vaux ; and after passing 
through various hands, it came into the 
possession of the Rev. Herbert Randolph, 
who presented it to the British Museum 
in 1876. 

There are several autograph operas by 
composers of note: ‘Orlando Paladino,’ 
by Haydn ; ‘ Die Verschworenen,’ composed 
by Schubert in 1823; ‘ Attila,’ by Verdi, 
produced at Venice in 1846; and one of the 
most successful of British operas, viz., 


Balfe’s ‘Bohemian Girl.’ Then there 
are two operas (not, however, marked 
as autographs) by the Russian com- 


poser Dmitri Bortnianski: ‘Le Faucon’ 





and ‘Le Fils Rival,’ both produced before 
the Russian Court, the one at Gatschina 
in 1786, the other at Pavlowsky in 1787. 

We also find an opera in three acts 
described as ‘ Cesare e Cleopatra’ by Handel, 
said to be distinct from the composer’s 
‘Giulio Cesare,’ though most of the charac- 
ters are the same. It is strange that no 
notice should have been taken of this 
manuscript ; or has it been examined by 
experts and rejected as not genuine? The 
mention of Handel reminds us of his bor- 
rowings, but he was not the only sinner 
in that respect. A setting in three acts 
of Milton’s ‘Comus’ for voices, choruses, 
and orchestra, by Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne, 
is noted; and we are told that the composer 
appropriated several entire numbers from 
Handel’s ‘L’Allegro. This was in 1738. 
The note in the Catalogue does not inform 
us whether the source from which Arne 
borrowed was indicated by him. In a collec- 
tion of Freemasons’ songs, with German 
words, two are attributed to Mozart; the 
first, however, has (?) after the composer's 
name. One is “ Wilkommen, theure Briider”’; 
the other, ‘‘ Wer tief geriihrt bei fremden 
Leiden.”” We cannot find any trace of them 
in the second edition of Koechel’s ‘ Thematic 
Catalogue’ ; they may, however, be genuine 
for all that. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. Srsetius, the Finnish composer, made 
his first appearance in London at_ the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday evening of last week. 
He conducted the performance of his Third 
Symphony, in c major, then heard for the 
first time in public. Like ‘ Finlandia,’ it 
represents his feeling for music of a national 
character. There are only three movements, 
the second—mournful, expressive, and ex- 
hibiting some remarkable developments in 
the matter of varied tonality—affording 
good contrast to the first and last sections 
of the work, which possess considerable 
freshness and animation. Mr. Herbert 
Fryer played with good effect the solo part 
in Mr. Eugen d’Albert’s cloverly written 
Pianoforte Concerto in E. 

At the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert 
last Saturday afternoon Debussy’s ‘ La 
Damoiselle Elue, for solo, female choir, 
and orchestra, was placed between two 
mighty works, viz., Bach’s ‘ Magnificat’ 
and Beethoven’s ‘ Choral’ Symphony. Fortu- 
nately, however, the French composer is no 
imitator of the past, so that comparison was 
impossible. He has a method of his own, 
by which he stands or falls. His ‘ L’ Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune’ has won a certain popu- 
larity here: the music is imaginative, and 
the scoring most delicate ; moreover, there 
are certain figures which run through the 
piece, giving a consistency to what threatens 
to become mere atmosphere rather than 
musical art. ‘La Mer,’ which the com- 
poser conducted the other day, is far 
more difficult to grasp. But in ‘La Da- 
moiselle Elue,’ an earlier work than either 
of those just named, there is, in addition 
to rich imagination and beautiful tone- 
colouring, characteristic thematic material 
which, deftly handled, gives a certain form, 
yet no formality. The simplicity of the 
brief piece is not the least of its merits. 
The solos were sung by Miss Perceval Allen 
and Miss Elsie -Nicholl, while the Leeds 
Choral Union had easy work with the choral 
part. They were heard to advantage in 


the Bach ‘ Magnificat’ under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Coward, the soloists being 
the Misses Perceval Allen, Elsie Nicholl, 
and Molly Deane, and Messrs. 
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Millar and William Higley. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood conducted the Debussy novelty and 
also the symphony. 

Signor Busont made his reappearance 
in London at Bechstein Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon, when he took part with Signor 
Arrigo Serato, the talented Italian violinist, 
in a pianoforte and violin recital. The two 
artists gave a singularly interesting and 
animated performance of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in c minor, Op. 30, No. 2, the execution 
being flawless ; and they also played Signor 
Busoni’s Second Sonata. Signor Serato 
interpreted the solo part in Wieniawski’s 
Concerto in D minor in a resourceful manner, 
both tone and execution being attractive. 
For his solo the pianist chose César Franck’s 
‘Prelude, Aria, and Finale, and gave a 
masterly rendering of this fine and deeply 
earnest work. 

WE are sorry to notice the death, in his 
forty-ninth year, on Monday last, of Mr. 
Walter Slaughter, well known as a conductor 
at various London theatres, and composer 
of a number of operas of a popular character. 
Mr. Slaughter had at his best a considerable 
gift of melody. The most successful of his 
songs was ‘The Dear Homeland.’ 

On Friday, February 28th, passed away 
Madame Pauline Lucca, a singer who 
in her day enjoyed great popularity. She 
was born at Vienna in 1841, and made her 
début at Berlin as Selika in Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’ Africaine,’ and in London as Valentine 
in ‘Les Huguenots.’ During the past few 
years Madame Lucca had been living 
quietly at Vienna. 

Messrs. SotHesy & Co. will sell by 
auction on Tuesday next letters by Verdi, 
Donizetti, Mendelssohn, Sir George Mac- 
farren, and others; also one by J. J. 
Rousseau (March 14th, 1767) relating to 
his ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ Various auto- 
graph scores of Gounod will be included 
in the sale. 

PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 


Tves. Afternoon with Brahms, 4.30, Leighton House. 
— Miss Adelaide Dodgson’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Herr Ferencz Hegedtis’s Sonata Concert, 8,30, Holian Hall. 
— Miss Giulia Strakosch’s Concert, 9, Steinway Hall. 
Wen. Miss Hilda Saxe’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, lian Hall. 
— New Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 





— Mr. Donald Tovey’s Recital, 8.30, Chelsea Town Hall. 
Tuers. Mr. Carlo Erici’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Winifred Davis's Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Marjorie Wigley's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Fr. Mr. Plunket Greene's Song Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 
Sat. Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Queen's Hall Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
—  Brinsmead Chamber Concert, 3.15, Cavendish Rooms. 








DRAMA 


—_@o— 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
—Antony and Cleopatra. By Horace 
Howard Furness. (Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott Company.) 

A GENERATION has passed since Dr. 

Furness began his great scheme, yet now, 

in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ we have but 

arrived at the thirteenth play of the 
thirty-six included in the First Folio. 

His progress, it must be admitted, 

has been leisurely. But though slow, it 

has been excellent, and, within its 
limits, it is scarcely possible to conceive 

a better piece of work than this volume 

presents, and we welcome it accordingly : 

as a work of reference nothing could be 
better. 

We say as a work of reference; for we 
cannot but regret that Dr. Furness has 
not himself supplied us with a readable 
text of the play. If knowledge be a 








qualification for the task, few men can 
be better qualified ; but only for the first 
four plays of the series has he taken 
this responsibility; for the remainder 
he has preferred to restrict himself to a 
running comment on the notes, sugges- 
tions, emendations, &c., of his predecessors, 
which he has so industriously collected 
and marshalled. For his text he confines 
himself to a reprint of the First Folio, his 
only concession to the reader being, for 
facility of reference, the numbering of 
acts, scenes, and lines, more or less in 
accordance with modern editions. Such 
a text is of course of enormous importance 
—absolutely necessary, indeed, to all 
specially engaged in the textual study of 
Shakespeare ; but the thing has been done 
‘and well done) in Booth’s reprint, and 
in some admirable facsimiles, and 
unless the student is so exceptionably 
fortunate as to have at his command the 
precious original, he will find those page- 
for-page and column-for-column repro- 
ductions much more satisfactory for 
consultation than the necessarily broken- 
up text of Dr. Furness’s book, minutely 
accurate as that text undoubtedly is. 

It is perhaps ungracious to dwell upon 
this question of choice of text when in his 
last nine volumes Dr. Furness has so 
decidedly shown by his practice that the 
reprint of the Folio is in his judgment 
the better plan ; but as each fresh volume 
appears the whole question of editing 
necessarily arises afresh. Dr. Furness’s 
plan supposes each reader to be his own 
editor, which is as much as to say that he 
shall be not a reader of the play, but its 
verbal critic; yet in this respect there 
are innumerable cases in which misprints, 
deficient or misleading punctuation, dis- 
arrangement of lines, &c., all tending to 
obscure the sense, may be and have been 
certainly corrected by generations of 
editors; why, then, should we go back 
on their work? Dr. Furness himself 
reminds us that the Folio “is somewhat 
remote from any authoritative contact 
with Shakespeare’s own hand” (p. 188). 
Does the fact that it prints “‘ seruicles ” 
for services (p. 49), and tells us in a stage 
direction (p. 74) that Alexas comes from 
Cesar instead of from Antony, help us in 
any way? Dr. Furness in his Preface 
makes light of these hindrances to the 
understanding of the play; but they 
nevertheless are hindrances, and it seems 
a pity that they should be still allowed 
to come between the reader and the poet. 
It may be prudent, till there is a general 
consensus of editors, to allow Antony 
(I. v. 56) to continue to mount that 
terrible “ Arme-gaunt” steed of his; 
to let Cleopatra (V. ii.) declare that her 
** desolation does begin to make A better 
life,” and then proceed to consider how 
she may rid herself of it by suicide—a 
deed which, as she says, not only ‘‘shackles 
accidents and bolts up change,” but also 
‘“‘sleepes and never pallates more the 
dung, The beggers Nurse, and Caesars.” 

We sympathize with the editor who has 
to struggle through the jungle of comment 
that these and many other obscurities 
have evoked, and we not only accept but 





also applaud his decision that, until some 
reasonable explanation or emendation is 
forthcoming, the original nonsense shall 
be retained ; but where, as we have said 
above, corrections can be made with 
certainty, we think i false conservatism 
to revert to the original error. 

The volume, as u ual, is a model of the 
printer’s craft, but is rather more bulky 
than its predecessors, running to some 
634 pages, inclusive of a Preface of 
20 pages. The annotated p'ay itself 
occupies 378 pages. The Appendix (236 
pages) includes the usual discussion as to 
date, duration of action, sources of the 
play, with long extracts from North’s 
‘Plutarch’; also a reprint of Dryden’s 
* All for Love, or, the World well Lost,’ 
and an interesting account of dramatic 
versions of the story, French, German, 
&c., from 1552 to 1878. It is not, however, 
suggested that any of the earlier of these 
plays had any influence on Shakspeare, 
though it is likely enough that his 
work may have influenced some later 
dramatists. Dryden, indeed, expressly 
professes to imitate Shakspeare’s style ; 
his play was, and we believe still is, highly 
esteemed, but perhaps it would be difficult 
to find two men whose work is so funda- 
mentally different in tone. As a foil to 
Shakspeare Dryden may be interesting ; 
but for any other purpose we doubt the 
utility of reprinting ‘ All for Love’ in 
this volume. 








THE WEEK. 


Terry’s.—The Lord of Latimer Street : 
a Play in Four Acts. By Oliver 
Madox Hueffer. 


AGREEABLE as it is to find a drama with 
faithful sketches of low life in London— 
there is no denying that ‘The Lord of 
Latimer Street’ reads far better than it 
acts. For one thing, the delicate details 
which in the book show the author’s appre- 
ciation of the miseries and alleviations 
of slum existence have to be sacrificed 
in the theatre, and so the characters stand 
out in a hard, glaring light. For another, 
the sentimental motive, strengthened in 
the novel by kindly exposition of the 
instinct for refinement which renders the 
coster heroine sympathetic, proves too 
thin on the stage, and even "Tilda Reeves, 
because Mr. Hueffer is still a novice in 
stage craft, loses half her charm and 
graciousness. So the whole story of the 
young slum-landlord who goes to live 
in disguise among his.Kast-End tenants, 
and there, by his mere politeness, misleads 
a girl with whose family he lodges into 
imagining she has inspired a warmer 
feeling, appears in the playhouse not 
only fanciful, but also unconvincing. 
What remains, however, unaffected by 
the change of medium is the author’s 
satire at the expense of misdirected 
philanthropy as exercised in our slum 
districts. Though the atmosphere of the 
stage has somewhat stiffened their out- 
lines, the quartette of East-End types 
which we owe to the author’s observation 
—’Tilda herself, her amiable and harde 
working father and mother, and Alf 
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Jenkins, the Cockney hooligan, are 
excellent figures. In the relations of 
these four, the manners, customs, and 
point of view of East-End folk are 
admirably brought out. As a matter of 
course, it is the exponents of these slum 
characters who obtain the best oppor- 
tunities for acting. Sound players, for 
instance, such as Mr. Robert Pateman 
and Miss Elsie Chester, find no difficulty 
in individualizing happily "Tilda’s working- 
class parents ; and if Miss Nina Boucicault 
seems to make the girl rather too con- 
sistently petulant, she reproduces accu- 
rately the tones, walk, and gesture of the 
slums. Mr. Gwenn’s hooligan is one of 
the most finished of his portraits. 


Comepy.—Lady Barbarity : a Version in 
Four Acts of Mr. J. C. Snaith’s Novel. 
Arranged by R. C. Carton. 


THIs is merely a spirited piece of romantic 
drama, written round a young Jacobite’s 
adventures and perils; devoid, too, of 
“atmosphere,” and full of extravagances. 
Still, it is neatly constructed, contains 
movement, dramatic surprises, and climax. 
Probability is not to be expected from 
such work, and so playgoers who wish 
to enjoy it must put up with a heroine 
of incredible recklessness—must concede 
that a peer’s daughter, in impatience of 
the Whiggishness of her associates, might 
imperil her reputation by dressing up a 
runaway rebel she knows nothing about 
as a feminine friend of hers, and intro- 
ducing him to her friends in this mas- 
querade. That is the central situation 
of the tale. Add to this the falling in 
love of the heroine and her protégé, the 
discovery of the imposture, the arrest of 
the Jacobite, a rescue from the scaffold, 
a duel, and the opportune arrival of a 
pardon, and there in outline is the play— 
obvious, but stirring melodrama. To 
wear women’s clothes inoffensively is not 
easy for an actor, but Mr. Graham Browne 
succeeds in so doing as Mistress Prue. 
Both he, indeed, and Mr. Barnes, in the 
= of the heroine’s father, catch the 

reezy style of acting appropriate to the 
piece, and therein show to advantage 
beside Mr. Allan Aynesworth, who is 
rather too lethargic as Lady Barbarity’s 
military suitor. With her brilliant talent 
for comedy and her command of pathos, 
Miss Marie Tempest could scarcely fail 
to make much of the heroine’s varying 
moods; but in point of fact, her art is 
too subtle, too h akin to our own age, 
to suit exactly the broad effects of his- 
toric melodrama. 


Duke or Yorx’s.—The Admirable Crich- 
ton: a Fantasy in Four Acts. By 
J. M. Barrie. 


Asovut ‘The Admirable Crichton’ the 
English playgoing world has long made 
up -its mind. Here Mr.- Barrie, while 
abounding in whimsical humour and stage 
trickery, has been content to stir our 
thoughts also. That is the charm of 
this particular fantasy, in which, though 
the child in the author gives reins to its 





irrepressible powers of ‘“ make-believe,” 
he also supplies the corrective to his 
romancing ; he pictures the world as it is 
by the side of the world as it might be 


under Utopian conditions. Crichton the 
butler is king over his peer-employer and 
that nobleman’s pretty daughters and 
friends in the island where social value 
depends on self-help ; but he resumes his 
manner of reticent subservience with their 
return to civilization. In its present 
revival the play is acted to perfection. 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier as the lazy young 
aristocrat, Miss Hilda Trevelyan as the 
meek servant-girl Tweeny, and Miss 
Sybil Carlisle and Miss Muriel Beaumont as 
the peer’s younger daughters resume their 
original characters ; while Mr. Eric Lewis 
in the part of the sham Socialist nobleman 
is as good as ever Mr. Kemble was. Miss 
Miriam Clements makes a most picturesque 
modern Diana in Lady Mary’s island 
costume ; and Mr. Lyn Harding’s Crichton, 
impressive throughout the play, has one 
superb moment of inspiration—that in 
which the island autocrat, but an instant 
before condescending to make his former 
employer’s daughter his queen, changes 
suddenly before her eyes into the bowing 
menial. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S ~ 
BOOKS. 


—a—- 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF GLAS- 
TONBURY, and other Essays. 


By the Rt. Rev. F. A. GASQUET, D.D. OS.B, 
Abbot-President of the English Benedictines, 


Illustrated. 


*.* The first essay here reprinted, ‘The Last Abbot of 
Glastonbury,’ was first published in 1895 as a separate 
volume, which has long been out of print. It gives an 
account of the destruction of the great Benedictine Abbeys 
of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester, and of the tragic 
deaths of the last abbots of those houses in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The other essays in the volume are collected 
from various magazines, and have not previously appeared 
in book form. 

Prospectus on application. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. 
A Practical Handbook of its 
Artistic Treatment. 

By G. W. EVE. 

With about 200 Illustrations. 

New and Revised Edition. 

“He treats his subject with a width as well as a depth of 
knowledge that renders this volume amongst all modern 


writings the treatise on heraldry par excellence for artists.” 
Magazine of Art. 





HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
CHEAPER REISSUE. 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


24 VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


CARLO CRIVELLI. 


By G. MCNEIL RUSHFORTH, M.A. 
MANTEGNA. 

By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER, M.A. 
SODOMA. 

By the CONTESSA LORENZO PRIULI-BON. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

“The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 

judicious book-buyers have long learned to keep @ 
careful eye.’’— ATHEN ©UM. 

NEW VOLUMES. 
3 vols. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6@. each. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES 
DURING THE LAST FOUR CENTURIES 


Translated by E. FOSTER. Newand Revised Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814. 


‘*Mignet’s striking if not wholly impartial history of the 
Revolution—perhaps the best short history.”—Atheneum. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 


LUCRETIUS. A Prose Translation. 
By H. A. J. MUNRO. Reprinted from the Fini 
(Fourth) Edition. With an Introduction by J. D. 
DUFF, M.A. ; 

“It is not only a most faithful rendering of the original 
but a remarkable literary achievement. Munro's edition, 
and still more, his translation, are not superseded, and it 

is probable that they never can be.” R 

Mr. Durr’s Introduction 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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LOVELL REEVE & COS 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 





PART XXXIX. MARCH. With 6 Coloured Plates. 38. 6d. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand-Coloured Figures, with 
Descriptions, Structural and Historical, of New and Rare Plants, suitable for the 
Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by D. PRAIN, F.R.S., &c., Director, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. Vols. I.—III. (New Series), 42s. Monthly, with 6 Hand- 
Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 42s. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BOTANICAL 


MAGAZINE. Vols. I1—CXXX., comprising the First, Second, and Third Series, to | 


which is prefixed a History of the Magazine by W. B. HEMSLEY, F.L.S., 21s. 


MONOGRAPHS FROM THE THIRD SERIES OF THE 


BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, bringing together in one Wrapper the Plates and the 
Structural and Historical Descriptions, illustrating each of the 1,457 genera which 
may be had separately. Prices from 1s. to 51s. List of Genera on application. 


MATERIALS FOR A FLORA OF THE MALAYAN PENIN- 
Gannticks i” M.A. F.R.S., Director of Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS OF KUMAON AND OF 


THE ADJACENT PORTIONS OF GARHWAL AND TIBET. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
RICHARD STRACHEY and J. F. DUTHIE. 5s. 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, traced from Antiquity 


to the Present Day, together with the Derivation of their Names. By the Rev. Prof. 
G. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. 288 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


THE HEPATICZ OF THE BRITISH ISLES: Figures and 
Descriptions of all known British Species. By W. H. PEARSON. 2 vols. 228 
Plates. 5. 5s. plain ; 7/. 10s. coloured. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. Benruay, 


F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S. Eighth Edition. 9s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn by 
W. H. FITCH, F.1L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Sixth 


Edition. 9s. 


FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. O itver, F.RS. 
Vols, I.—IIL., 20s. each. The CONTINUATION, Edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON- 
DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section 1., 30s. ; Section IL, 278. Vol. V., 25s. 6d. Vol. VIL, 
27s. 6d. Vol. VILL, 25s. 6d. Published under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of the Plants 
of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. L—IIL, by W. H. HARVEY 
and O. W. SONDER, 20s. each. The CONTINUATION, Edited by Sir W. T. 
THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section I. Part L., 8s.; 
6s. 6d. each; Part IV., 8%.; Section IL, 24s. Vol. V. Part L., 9s. Vol. VI, 24s. 
Vol. VIL, 33s. Published under the authority of the Governments of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal and Transvaal. 


FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, C.B. 


G.C.S.L F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols. 121. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLORA: a 


Systematic Description of the Native Plants of New Zealand, and the Chatham, 
Kermadee’s, Lord Auckland's, Campbell’s, and Macquarrie’s Islands. By Sir 
HOOKER, G.C.S.L F.R.S. 428. 


FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS: a Description of the Plants of 


the Australian Territory. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., Assisted by FERDI- 
NAND MUELLER, F.R.S. 7 vols. 71. 48. 


FLORA OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. By 


Dr. GRISEBACH, F.L.S. lvol. 42s. 


THE NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By F. W. 
BURBIDG EF, F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus by J. G. BAKER, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Puves. 16 Coloured Plates and 


Woodcuts. 9s. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Puves. 


Woodcuts. 9s. 


HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 


BERKELEY, M.A. F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 21s. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hopxirk, F.LS. 


Revised Edition. 68. 6d. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. Berxevey, M.A. 
F.L.S._ With a Supplement by W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 
36s. The Supplement separately, 12s. 


THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND. By C. D. 
ee Second Edition. Edited by F. CURREY, F.R.S. 12 Coloured 


16 Coloured Plates and 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, AND USTILAGINEZ. | 


By GEORGE MASSEE. § Plates. 6s. 6d. 


|THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By 
C. G. BARRETT, complete in 11 vols., 6/. 12s. Large-Paper Edition, with 504 

| Coloured Plates, 33/. 13s. Alphabetical List of Species contained in the work, 1s, 6d. 
Large-Paper Edition, 2s. 


| LABELLING LIST OF THE BRITISH MACROLEPIDOPTERA, 


3 —— by ‘ Lepidoptera of the British Islands.’ By CHARLES G. BARRETT, 
*.E.S. 18. 6d. 


THE LARYAZ OF THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA AND 


THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN S. WILSON. With Life-Sized Figures. 
Drawn and Coloured from Nature by ELEANORA WILSON. 40 Coloured Plates, 
638. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. Described and Figured by 
z agg a With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900- 
Figures. 2 vols. 31. 188. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDZA. By Grorce BowpLer 


BUCKTON, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.E.S., to which is added a Paper entitled ‘Suggestions 
as to the Meaning of the Shapes and Colours of the Membracide in the Struggle for 
Existence,’ by EDWARD B. POULTON, D.Sc. M.A. Hon. LL.D. (Princeton), 
F.R.S., &c., Hope Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford. Complete in 
ivol, 4to. With 2 Structural and 60 Coloured Plates. Cloth, gilt top, 61. 15s. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moorz, F.ZS. FES. 
Vols. L-VI. each, with 96 Coloured Plates, 9/. 5s. cloth; 9/. 15s. half-morocco. 
Parts 73-76, 15s. each. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. By F. Moorz, F.Z5S. 
3 vols., medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates. Cloth, gilt tops, 211. 12s. Published under 
the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


THE HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 16s. 
Large-Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural 
Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 483. 


THE HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 
12s. Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. 


THE COLEOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By the 


Rey. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols., with 2 Structural Plates, 
4l. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, 141. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH COLEOPTERA. By D. 


SHARPE, M.A. F.R.S., and W. W. FOWLER, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. By Arruur D. Butter, 
Ph.D. F.LS. F.Z.8. F.E.S. With 60 Plates beautifully Coloured by hand. Royal 
4to, cloth, 41. 14s. 6d. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Sraveney. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. 


| BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Ryz. New Edition. Revised 


| by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. 


| BRITISH BEES. By W. E.Suvckarp. 16 Coloured Plates and 


Woodcuts. 9s. 


Parts IL. and IIL, | 


16 Coloured Plates 


| BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. Sraryton. 


Second Edition. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 98. 


| BRITISH SPIDERS. 


and Woodcuts. 9s. 


‘BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. 


24 Plates. 9s. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to the 
Natural History of Shells and of the Animals which form them. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates. 2/. 16s. 


'CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, Figures and Descriptions of 


the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonymy, and 
Geographical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols., 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, half-calf, 1781. 


A Detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 


By E. F. Sravetzy. 16 Coloured Plates 


S. Pennrineton, F.LS. 





London: LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lumen, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian 
Governments, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


——_— > — 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 

‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, NOW 
READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS : 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY : 


‘The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lirrep, 
15, Paternoster Row. 








“NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—George Peele—The ‘D.N.B.’: Additions and Corrections—Dodsley’s Famous Collection of 
Poetry—Kipling: ‘‘ Picaroon”: ‘* Barracoon”—The Old Bailey—Champion’s Vinegar Brewery, 


City —Defoe : The Devil’s Chapel—Chained Books in Prisons—‘ Victoria County Histories’ 
= Godstone, Formby—‘‘ Prince” Boothby—Charles Lamb and Winchmore Hill—‘‘ Handsome 
racy.” 


QUERIES :—The ‘Golden Couplets” of the Dove—Prince von Hohenzollern=Madame de Mora— 
Nonconformist Burial-Grounds and Gravestones—Fenians and Western Australia—Alexandrian 
Library at Milan—Chained Books in Iron Covers—‘‘ Sub rosa””—Burial-Places of Artists—Leech- 

thering—Brass : Wylson Family—‘ The Extraordinary Ascent of the Enchanted Mountain ’— 
ixpedition to Ireland, 1573—Streatham Place-Names—‘‘ Still waters turn no mills”—‘‘ The 
Crooked Billet ”»—Marks Stone—Edouard : Silhouette Portraits—Gladstone’s Horsemanship. 


REPLIES :—Leap Year—Authors of Quotations Wanted—George Fleetwood’s Portrait—Embroidery 
Pictures—Old Pewter—‘‘ Water-suchy ”—Seaweed needing Rain—‘‘ Entente Cordiale ”—Tenny- 
soniana: Cleopatra—Cremation in 1769—‘‘ Camelian ”—Pre-Reformation Parsonages—Shake- 
speare’s Bones—‘‘ Truckee ”—Brandenburgh House Sale—London Remains—‘‘ Privet”: ‘‘ Benny” 
—Estates held by Peculiar Tenures—‘ Kitty Fisher’s Jig.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Newspaper Press Directory ’—Campbell’s Poetical Works—‘ The Royal 
Navy ’—Reviews and Magazines. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Constables of the Tower of London—Westminster Changes in 1907—Halley and Pyke 
Families—Paulitian Language—Book-plate Verses—St. Anthony’s Fire—Formation of Clouds— 
Old Record Office—Monumental Inscriptions. 


QUERIES :—Dolls in Magic—Vernon of Hodnet—Authors Wanted—8th West India Regiment— 
‘The History of King’s Place ’°—Hampton Court and Hampton—Tusser’s ‘ Husbandry,’ 1848— 
‘*Main”: its Early Meaning—Speech after Removal of Tongue—Burial-Places of Judges— 
Doomsday Bell at Jerusalem—‘‘ Roundhead ”—Mrs. Mahon, the ‘‘ Bird of Paradise ”—‘ English 
Minstrelsy ’— Marriage Notices from ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ — ‘History of Parish 
Registers ’—Proverb on Beating—Battle of the Boyne Army List—Vivandiéres—Anna Seward’s 
Portraits—Luminous Owls—Chamberlain of Skipton—Harrow Lands—Derivation of ‘‘ Guide.” 

REPLIES :—The Treaty of Tilsit—Father Paul Sarpi’s Portraits—Two Old Proverbs—‘“ Fusil”— 
‘The Philobiblion”—Medieval Churchyards: Jack Sheppard’s Burial-Place—Collar for 
Reprieved Criminal—White Ensign—Initial Letters instead of Words—Authors Wanted— 
Stansted Press—Fannings of co. Clare—Latin Pronunciation—Dobb Park Castle—Capt. Joseph 
Wiggins—‘‘ Hackney ”—Hazlittiana—John Shakespeare—‘‘ Prize”: its History—Shakespeare’s 
Compliment to Elizabeth—‘‘ Water-suchy”—Col. Darcye’s Regiment—Hull Railway Report— 
Armorel as a Christian Name—‘‘ The Clayton Arms.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Stebbing on the Poets—‘The Oxford Book of French Verse’—‘ A Cotteswold 
Manor ’—‘ Memorials of Old Dorset.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 


according to scale. [ Reprinting. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 
A NEW WORK ON THE MOST MODERN LINES. 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 


In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. Cloth, crown 8yvo, 18. 6d. each. 


Part I. CLIMATE, THE BRITISH ISLES, EUROPE. [ Ready. 
Part Il. TIDES, WINDS, CURRENTS, LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE, AMERICA, 
AFRICA. [Ready. 


Part III. MAP DRAWING, MAP PROJECTION, SURVEYING, ASIA, oan fmm 
[In the press. 
HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By the Same Avtnor. 6d. net. 


This is a new work on the most modern lines, and so arranged that it meets the requirements of all the ordinary 
Preliminary and Junior University Local Examinations. Though primarily intended to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Education’s Syllabus for three out of the Four Years’ Course in Geography, it is at the same time admirably 
adapted for the use of Candidates taking the Cambridge Examinations of 1908. Specimen Pages free. 





OUR OWN ISLANDS: Elementary Studies in Geography. [For 


Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Director of the School of Economics 
and Political Science, University of London; late Reader in Geography, University of Oxford. Witi 14 Coloured 
Maps, 18 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. In Two Parts, each 1s, 3d.; or in 1 vol., 
28. 6d. Prospectus free. 


FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EXAMS., &c. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Intended for 


Candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge School Examinations, Scottish Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying 
a. By H. F. WESTLAKE, B.A.Oxon., Senior Mathematical Master, Lancing College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
rospectus free, 


CATALOGUE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lrp., 32, Fleet Street, London. 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climateric period was fixed at 63 by the classical authors in the Man. 
They were not far wrong, except that there is no one year of Life to which it can be 
strictly confined....There are present in many post-climacteric people vague feelings 
of organic bodily discomfort which are difficult to analyze and impossible to name. 
They do not amount to pain nor to unhappiness, but there is a something which 
interferes with the full enjoyment of life and which means that the processes of 
nutrition and the working of the great internal organs connected with digestion are 
not done as well as before and no longer give conscious satisfaction. This feeling is 
often connected with a newly-developed constipation of the bowels and with a diminished 
keenness of the appetite for food.'.—‘ The Hygiene of Mind.’—T. 8S, Ciouston. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, 
by natural means, the enfeebled functions back to normal health and activity. 








‘Accuse not Nature, She has done her part, do thou thine,’—Mu.ton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all pleasure, it may be worth the pains 
to discover the region where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and methods by which 
it is best cultivated and preserved.’—Sir W. TEMPLE. 
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